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For the Companion. 
STORY OF A PRODIGAL 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“There goes that mad-cap, Dick Atwater, rid- 
ing as if for a wager; he'll be the death of some- 
body yet,” remarked a gentleman, glancing up 
from his morning paper. And really, there 
seemed to be some ground for the prediction, for 
the next moment the rider had nearly run over 
aboy by the wayside. 

“Out of the way! out of the way, you beg- 
gar,” cried Dick, reining up hishorse. And then, 
seeing that the boy had picked himself up with 
an alacrity which showed that he was not se- 
riously injured, he tossed him a shilling, saying, 
“| didn’t mean to hurt you—take that for a 
salve,” and away he gallopped over the hills and 
far away, and straightway forgot the incident 
altovether. 

“Beggar, is it?’ said the other, with a lugu- 
brious countenance, rubbing his bruises; “‘beg- 
gar?—perhaps you’ll beg at my door, yet. How- 
somever, a shilling’s a shilling, so I guess V’ll 
pocket the affront,”’ and he stowed away the 
money, and plodded on, rather pleased to think 
he had earned it so easily. 

He knew Richard Atwater by sight—as who 
in all Swanzy did not? A handsome youth he 
was, an only son, and heir to a fair estate. But 
though a cat may look upon a king, it does not 
follow that the king will return the compliment, 
and Richard knew nothing of Jacob Boyd, the 
jad whom he had so nearly brought te an un- 
timely end. He saw, as he glanced at him, 
sprawling in the mud, that he was a boy of 
about his own age, ragged and dirty-faced, that 
was all. 

And, really, there wasn’t a great deal to know. 
His father, Silas Boyd, was a steady, honest 
farmer, who wrested a living for himself and 
family out of a few acres of stony soil, and it is 
probable that Jacob had never dreamed of ris- 
ing above the position to which he was born. 
Nor do I think he was much given to making 
plans for the future of any kind. His charac- 
teristics were rather of the slow, plodding order, 
and his main ambition, to do well the task of 
to-day. 

It is likely, then, that when he said, ‘Perhaps 
yowll beg at my door yet,” he had no idea of 
uttering a prophecy, but merely gave expression 
to & vague sentiment that there are ups and 
downs in this life. If he did intend a prophecy, 
he certainly took a very strange way of bring- 
ing about its fulfillment, for, hearing not long 
after that Mr. Atwater was in want of a “chore- 
hoy,” he applied for the situation. His object 
was, as he stated to his father, to pay for his 
board, and at the same time earn enough to en- 

able him to attend the high school a term or 
two, And his father answered, approvingly— 

; “That’s right, Jake; fill up your knowledge- 
WX, 
be Selectman, or to set on a jury any time, and 
itbehooves us to fit ourselves to fill them offices 
judgmatically.”? 

Mr. Atwater, finding on inquiry, that Jacob 
bore a good character in the village, was pleased 
0 accept him, and he immediately entered upon 
his duties, which, though miscellaneous, were 
hot very arduous. 

They consisted mainly in running of errands, 
driving the cows, building fires, splitting wood, 
bringing water, and all those odds and ends of 
other people’s work, which in New England ceme 
under the general head of “chores.” ; 

The first time Richard encountered the new 
= exclaimed,— 

m. ollo! seems to me I’ve seen you before. O, 
*ou're the fellow [ came so near riding over, one 
day, ar’n’t you?” . 

To which Jacob answered, with a grin, “I 
guess Tbe.” ({ suppose he got his grammar by 
Mmheritance.) 
Bi he the only time the boys ever alluded 
: incident, burying the hatchet on the spot, 


In this country we’re any on us liable to | 
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ing sprang up between them, such as was quite 
compatible with their respective positions. 

Thus, if they did not sit at the same table, 
they united in setting traps for foxes and wea- 
sels. And when it suited Master Richard to go, 
fishing, though Jacob accompanicd him, ostensi- | 
bly to carry the poles and basket, he too had a 
line, and caught his share of trout and pickerel. | 
Yes, and ate them for breakfast next morning, | 
too. 

Then, although Richard took no part in rak- 
ing the new-mown hay, he was often seen riding 
triumphantly on the loaded cart, while Jacob 
drove the oxen. And often when Jacob sat in 
his favorite spot, under the sweet apple tree by 
the back door, puzzling over his lessons with 
knotted brow, Richard would espy him and 
good-naturedly help him out of his difficulties. 

I will tell you an incident in this connection 
which, though slight, seems to illustrate the 
characters of these two. It was one winter even- 
ing, when the apple tree had long been aban- 
doned for the kitchen fire, that Jacob sat glow- 
ering at his book, with a look of despair. 

“What’s the trouble?” said Richard, who had 
come out for the corn-popper. 

| “It’s this algebra lesson. I can’t make head 
| nor tail of the plaguy thing.”’ 

“Let's see. My horse and saddle together are 
worth $132; horse worth ten times as much as 
saddle; find value of horse. O, that’s as clear 

{as mud. Let x equal the horse, you know.” 

“Yes, but how can x equal any thing? X aint 
a figger—that’s what I can’t understand.” 

“OQ, bother, nor I either; but what’s the good 
of understanding it? If you do it according to 
rule, you’ll get the answer. What more do you 
want?” 








' Grump’s High school. 
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cause he had not Jaid the foundation thorough- 
ly, and his knowledge would not last through 
vacation. 

It was sometimes said of him that he could do 
any thing he chose to do, and there was truth in 
the saying, but then his choice was so vefy er- 
ratic, that it was doubtful whether, with all his 
genius, he would ever accomplish any thing use- 
ful. Once he set himself to work to examine 
the machinery of a watch, and succeeded in tak- 
ing it to pieces and putting it together again, 
without aid from any source, but lost the aca- 
demical prize which he might and ought to have 
won. As to deportment, he was generally in 
disgrace with his teachers, from some cause or 
ether, but this circumstance did not weigh on 
his spirits in the least. Perhaps he thought there 
was sufficient compensation in being a universal 
favorite with his fellow-students. 

And so a year or two passed away, during 
which Jacob, the serving lad, continued to do 
faithfully whatever task was set before him, 
whether it consisted in clearing the ten-acre lot 
of roots preparatory to laying it down to grass, 
or in extracting a different kind of root at Mr. 


And Richard, the young heir, continued to 
sow broadcast the wild oats, of which sage peo- 
ple said he would be sure to reap a plentiful 
harvest by-and-by. 

As Jacob Boyd’s ideas expanded by cultiva- 
tion, he began to reflect that there was a world 
outside of Swanzy, and to consider that fact in re- 
lation to himself. 

“Tam not a vegetable,” thought he, “that I 
should cleave forever to one spot, nor does yon- 
der horizon shut me in like a Cliinese wall. 
Many a poor boy has gone to the city with 





“T should like to know why it will bring the 
answer.” 

“Because that’s the way to do it,’ said Rich- 
ard, marching off with his corn-popper. 

And still Jacob sat with his book and slate 
before him, now scratching his head, now rub- 
bing his nose, now biting his fingers, and other- 
wise maltreating himself in a way which would 
have led a spectator to believe that he was un- 
derzoing some physical torture; but before the 
clock with a full-moon face had struck nine, he 
shut his book with an air of satisfaction. He 
had mastered the difficulty. Henceforth the 
right of x to stand for any thing, from a hum- 
ming-bird to an elephant, was fully established 
in his mind. 

Thus it was that what he had once done never 
needed to be done over again. 

His progress, though slow, was sure. Richard, 
| on the other hand, was continually surprising 
his teachers by some brilliant recitation, but 





ere Were any to bury. Indeed, a kind of lik- | was put back in his studies term after term, be-| “So you took me into consideration, which 


naught but the clothes on his back, and done 
well for himself, and why not I? Father no 
longer needs me, and Josh is getting a stout, 
| fine lad, and I cannot always remain Mr. Atwa- 
ter’s chore-boy. So to the city I mean to go and 
try my luck.” 
When he had sufficiently incubated this idea, 
he named it to Mr. Atwater. 
“Have you any special plan?” asked that gen- 
tleman. 
“T thought of trying for a place in a printing- 
office, or in a store, sir; but not in a dry-goods 
store. I don’t think these hands were ever made 
to deal in women’s ware.” 
“Are you much acquainted in Boston ?”’ 
“Don’t know a soul, sir, except Jim Slogan, 
who is in a livery-stable,”’ said Jacob, smiling. 
“Then he can’t help you much, I should think. 
How soon do you wish to leave?” 
“As soon as the haying and harvesting are 
|} over. I thought you couldn’t spare me before.” 





was very proper. If you are willing, we wifl let 
the matter rest till fall, then, and by that time 
something may have turned up.in your favor.”’ 
“Very well, sir,” said Jacob, and making his 
best bow, went as quietly about his work as 
though ambition had not just begun to dawn in 
his soul, nor was the subject again renewed for 
several months. Then his master one day in- 
formed him that he had found an opening for 
him with a friend of his—a leather dealer in 
Boston; that he would have hard work and 
small wages at first, but that the same was true 
of every other calling. 

“That is no more than I expect, sir, and I 
thank you for your trouble,” said Jacob. 

“If you are faithful, as you will be, you are 
sure to rise,”’ said Mr. Atwater. 

The recommendation which he sent to Jacob’s 
employer ran thus: “He may not be as bright 
as many boys, but he has sound common sense, 
a fair education, and is industrious, faithful, 
steady, and true as steel.”’ 

So the bargain was completed, and with the 
leather dealer we will leave Jacob for the pres- 
ent. 

The prospect which opened before Richard, 
was, or seemed to be, a much more brilliant one. 
First, a collegiate course, then a profession, and 
then the world was all before him where to 
choose. The only son of a rich father, and gift- 
ed by nature with genius and uncommon per- 
sonal graces, there was nothing lacking which 
the heart of man could crave. All depended on 
the use which he made of fortune’s favers. 

Let us follow him through his celleye course, 
and it will not take long. His freshman year he 
distinguished himself by calculating an eclipse, 
and by making some very poor recitations in 
consequence; as of erst—he had chosen to study 
the mechanism of a watch, rather than the les- 
sons assigned him by his teacher. 

His second year was marked by the hanging 
of a freshman, and other equally valorous deeds,- 
such as are in repute among gay collegians. 
On this account he, with two or three other de- 
linquents, was banished to a neighboring coun- 
try town to ruminate and repent. But it was 
the towns-people who ruminated over their 
many misdeeds, and the college faculty who re- 
pented having sent them there, while the young 
scapegraces themselves did neither the one nor 
the other, declaring that they should like to get 
“rusticated” every term. 

From this time Richard’s course was down- 
ward, and in the first half of his junior year he 
was expelled as incorrigible. 

Said the college President,—‘‘He might be 
among the world’s great ones—he will be a cast- 
away.” 

Having graduated so unexpectedly, Richard 
turned his attention to the study of medicine, for 
which he had always had a liking. As a physi- 
cian, he performed some wonderful cures, which 
speedily became noised abroad, and bade fair to 
secure him a large practice; but having risked 
the lives of two or three patients by prescribing 
while in a state of intoxication, and showing no 
signs of mending his ways, his patronage dwin- 
dled away, till finally he was superseded by a 
young man of average talent and steady habits. 

But this did not so much matter, so he 
thought, as, his parents being dead, he had now 
come into possession of his estate. To Swanzy, 
therefore, he returned, where he speedily becante 
a hero among the wild youths of the village, and 
a scandal to its order-loving citizens. For all 
the mischief perpetrated in their midst, Dick At- 
water and his band were held responsible, and 
usually with justice. “Thank goodness, his 
means won’t hold out forever, and when every 
thing is gone, may be he’ll settle down to work,” 
was a frequent remark, and it proved true in 
part, for, acre by acre, his estate dwindled away, 
and at last his father’s house was given up to 
strangers, and Dick disappeared from town. 

From time to time rumors concerning him 
came floating back, but seldom took any definite 








shape, or proceeded from any reliable source, 
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and at last they ceased altogether, and he was 
believed to be dead. 

Meanwhile Jacob Boyd had become a rich 
man, but as he began to feel the infirmities of 
age creeping on, the rush and restlessness of 
city life were a weariness to him, and he sighed 
for the sweet quiet of country life. And then 
his heart went back to Swanzy, the place of his 
birth. And he said to himself, ‘In its shade will 
I spend my declining years, and under its green 
turf will I rest at last.” 

So leaving his business to his eldest son, he 
returned to the town he had left, a penniless lad, 
so many years before, and though there were 
few to remember and welcome him, there were 
his native hills and valleys smiling upon him as 
of old, and he was content. 

And there was another whose heart turned to 
Swanzy, for it was his birth-place, too—a poor 
outcast, with none to love and few to pity. 

“T should like to see the old town and my fa- 
ther’s house once more,”’ said he, “and when I 
am dead I want them to lay me where the shad- 
ow of the church steeple will fall on my grave, 
and where I shall seem to hear the clink of Is- 
racl Blake’s hammer on the anvil; it was always 
the first thing that woke me of a summer morn- 
ing. But I forget; Israel was a man grown 
when I was a boy. He must have been dead 
these many years. I wonder who does own the 
shop at the corner, now?” 

So soliloquized the old man, who had acquired | 
the habit, in his solitary wanderings, of mutter- 
ing tohimself. Then he took his staff in his hand, 
and after many days of weary journeying, he 
reached Swanzy just asnight was shutting down, 
bringing with it a driving storm. 

“I hope the old house hasn’t gone to ruin,” 
he said. ‘‘I should like to see it once more as it 
used to be. Ah, there it stands, and there are 
lights in the parlor and kitchen. I have a mind 
to stop and ask for supper and lodging; they 





ought not to refuse me that, for the sake of old | 
times, whoever lives there, and this is an ugly | 
storm to be out in.” 

So he knocked at the door with his staff, and | 
a servant-girl opened it. “Nothing for beggars,” | 
was her answer to his appeal, and she was about 
to shut the door in his face, but a voice within 
called,— 

“What is it, Maria? Don’t turn any body 
away such a night as this.” 

“Lors, Mr. Boyd, it’s only an old beggar- 
man.”’ 

“Boyd? 
grant. 

“That is my name. Have you any business 
with me?” said the gentleman, coming forward 
and leading the way to the kitchen. A rather 
stout, elderly gentleman he was, with a kind 
face, and having respectability stamped on every 
thread of his garments. 

“O, no, sir. I have no business, but the name 
strick me. I knew a lad of that name once. 
Indeed, we lived in this house together. A queer 
coincidence.” 

“You lived here once? Pray tell me when?” 

“Long ago, when I was young.” 

Mr. Boyd had been watching the speaker at- 
tentively all the time, for although to outward | 
appearance only a beggar, there was something 
in his speech, his manner, that belied his looks, 
and gradually even the wave of his hair, and 
the expression of his eye, grew familiar. 

“Richard, is it you?’ he said. 

“T am Richard Atwater, once owner of this 


estate; and you? 


Did you say Boyd?” asked the va- 


“Lam Jacob Boyd, once a servant here;” and 
tears filled his eyes and choked his voice, while 
Richard, whose shattered nerves deprived him 
of all power of self-control, sank into a chair, 
and leaning his head on the table, sobbed aloud. 

“Come, Richard, come to the parlor, and you, 
Maria, bring him the best the house affords.” 

But Richard refused to leave the kitchen, and 
there the two sat and talked till late at night. 

“You have prospered, Jacob,”’ said Richard. 

“Yes, I have prospered, but I have seen no 
happier days than those passed under this roof 
when we were young. It was for the sake of 
those days that [ was at great pains to buy this 
estate. And TI have got it, Richard, every acre, 
and you shall share it with me.” 

“That cannot be,” said Richard, mournfully, 
but decidedly. 

That night, when Mr. Boyd laid his head on 
his pillow, there came drifting back to his mem- 


THE 


with his arms folded peacefully over his breast. 
Jacob Boyd undertook his funeral expenses, and 
no Atwater of them all slept under a nobler 
monument than Richard, the poor prodigal. 


—+or- 
A SMILE. 


A smile is but a little thing 
To the happy giver, 
Yet full oft it leaves a calm 
On life’s boisterous river. 
Gentle words are never lost, 
Howe’er small their seeming ; 
Sunny rays of love are the 
O’er our pathway gleaming. 


or 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD POPLARS. 


I chanced, one summer, to spend a few weeks 
in the ancient town of Pemaquid, and having 
left all business cares behind me, I had leisure to 
take note of the affairs of other people. 

Nor did I have to look far for an object of in- 
terest,—no farther than the next house. It was 
built in modern style, and the grounds around 
it showed, at a glance, that it was the property 
of a gentleman of taste,—horticultural taste, at 
least. No unsightly fences divided one portion 
from another, but well-clipped hedges instead, 
while the green sward was threaded with grace- | 
fully winding paths. Marble vases filled with 
verbenas ornamented the closely shaven lawn, 
together with rare flowering shrubs and trellised 
vines. 

In the midst of all this bloom and beauty 
stood two old Lombardy poplars, evidently in 
the very last stages of decay and decrepitude. I 
could compare them to nothing but to two old 
Continentallers at a West Point review. Yet no 
exotic of them all received more tender care 
than those venerable trees. If a storm swept 
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over them, making havoc among their branch- 
es, then, with the first sunshine, out came the | 
gardener, pruning shears in hand, to repair the | 
damage as far as possible and reduce them to | 
symmetry once more. 

Sometimes, of a summer afternoon, I used to 
see an old lady come out of the house, walk fee- 
bly toward the poplars, and stand leaning on 
her staff before them, as if in contemplation. 
Or, if the day were very fine, she would seat her- 
self on one of the rustic benches, dozing and 
thinking, dozing and thinking, so it seemed ‘to 
me, until some member of the family came and 
led herin. She, too, like the old poplars, was a 
relic of a past generation, and I could but sur- 
mise that there was some special connection be- 
tween them. 

Nor was I mistaken in this conjecture, as the 
story which I subsequently learned, will bear 
witness. 

In the early days of Pemaquid, two little chil- 
dren lived there side by side. They were Pen- 
hallow Rivers and Nannie Gregory. They re- 
cited catechism together, they played together, 
they divided their doughnuts and pop-corn, and 
would gladly have shared each other’s chastise- 
ments, had that been possible. In short, as chil- 
dren they loved each other, and when they out- 
grew childhood they kept on loving each other, 
as why should they not? 

“By-and-by they hit upon a plan which seemed 
to them both startling and original,—it was to 
be married! They almost thought that now, in- 
deed, the world would cease to revolve on its 
axis, and the sun forget to rise and set; but 
when at last they summoned courage to break 
the weighty news to their friends, nobody was in 
the least surprised, and it was just what every- 
body had expected. 

Poor, foolish young things, they had not con- 
sidered that their little romance was as old as 
Adam, and therefore liable to seem stale and 
hackneyed to all but the parties concerned. 

Mrs. Rivers, being a widow, was much pleased 
that her neighbor’s pretty daughter was coming 
to brighten her home, and Nannie’s parents 
were equally pleased with the prospect of so 
worthy a son-in-law. Nothing remained, then, 
but for that young lady to prepare her bridal out- 
fit, and step across the yard from her father’s 
house to her husband’s, in the most common- 
place manner. 

At this stage of affairs, a new actor appeared 
on the scene. It was Auguste Waldron, from 
North Carolina, who, as he said, came to New 
England to see the country and benefit his con- 
stitution. Handsome in person, and of pleasing 





ory the vision of a bright-haired boy dashing 
through the street on horseback, and crying, 
“Out of the way, you beggar.” And he almost 
heard the answer, “Perhaps you will beg at my 
door yet.” 

The next morning he rose early and sought 
his guest, but he was gone. 

He reappeared at intervals, but could never be 
persuaded to remain longer than a night or two. 

One day he was found dead by the wayside, 


address, and not without a certain superficial 
| smartness, withal, he soon became popular in 
| the society of the town. 

To make a long story short, while courteous 
and gracious to all, he singled out Nannie Greg- 
| ory as the special object of his attentions, and 
| she, so tradition says, received them with less 
reserve than was deemed becoming in one on the 
eve of matrimony. 
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though he must have seen what was apparent | 
to all, he held his peace. This only made mat- 
ters worse, for Nannic, piqued by what she con- 
sidered his indifference, now manifested an open 
preference for his rival. Then he, good, honest 
youth, who, although he knew a great many 
things, did not understand the workings of a 
woman’s heart, offered her her freedom. 

“If you think you will be happier with him,” 
said he, ‘far be it from me to stand in your way, 
for your happiness is dearer to me than my own 
—yet I wish I trusted him more. I beg you not 
to be hasty concerning him, even though I am 
nothing to you any more. Remember, he is but 
a stranger among us.” 

“You offer to set me free,” replied the sur- 
prised and indignant girl,‘ and I accept the of- 
fer. Now keep your advice for those who need 
ss 

So they parted, and Pen went home and kissed 
his mother, and said, “You and I are all the 
world to each other now.” 

It soon became known that the handsome 
young Southerner had supplanted Pen Rivers, 
and, as in the case of the first engagement, “‘it 
was just what everybody expected,” and the 
world wagged on as usual. At least, no one 
made any stir in the matter, excepting Nannie’s 
father, Hugh Gregory. 

That stern old Scotchman objected to young 
Waldron, on every account. In the first place he 
was an Episcopalian,—that, in itself, was enough. 
Then they knew little or nothing of his “‘for- 
bears,” and what they did know of him was not 
too much in his favor,—an idle young jack-a- 
napes, with no way of earning an honest living. 
Moreover, he would take Nannie far away from 
all her kith and kin, perchance to droop and die 
like a stray lamb. But when he found that his 
daughter’s mind was made up, and that no word 
of his could change it, he said,— 

“T ha’e warned ye, lassie. As ye brew, ye maun 
drink, mind that;” and he said no more. 

So the wedding day was fixed, and O, perverse 
Nannie, it was the same day on which she was 
to have been wedded to Pen Rivers! 

At that time there was no settled minister in 
Pemaquid, the nearest Presbyterian divine being 
in Sharon, some seven or eight miles distant; 
and to Sharon the wedding party determined to 
go. So one moonlight evening they mounted 
their horses—the bridegroom and the two grooms- 
men, With their ladies on pillions behind them— 
and rode merrily away. 

Of course Pen Rivers was not of the party, but, 
unable to bear his own reflections and his moth- 
er’s mournful looks, he went out, and wandered 
up and down likea restless ghost. Seeing a 
bright light in the bar-room, he stepped in, al- 
though he was far from being a frequenter of 
such places. 

He found a room full of people all listening to 
one man, who was talking earnestly. Pen list- 
ened, too. 

“I see the critter, myself,” said the man, 
“right in the heart of Kip’s Woods, close by the 
witches’ cave. He was the biggest kind of a 
gray wolf.” 

“And mad, you say?” 

“Mad as a March hare.” 

“And you didn’t kill him?” 

“Kill him, bless you! I guess not; and noth- 
ing buta riding-whip in my hand. No; [touched 
up my horse and rode for dear life.”’ 

Pen waited to hear no more, but went out un- 
observed, as he had come in. Through Kip’s 
Woods, where the dangerous beast had been seen, 
the bridal party would pass, and as Pen revolved 
the matter in his mind, he worked himself up 
into a fine state of excitement. In imagination 
he saw not only one wolf, but a whole pack, 
waiting to make their supper off Nannie. So, 
when he could bear it no longer, he mounted 
his horse, not forgetting to put a pair of loaded 
pistols in his holsters, and went in pursuit of 
her. Not that he intended to show himself un- 
necessarily, but only to hover round as a kind 
of guardian angel. . 

Meanwhile, the bridal party, which had been 
cantering along all unconscious of danger, were 
suddenly startled by the howl of a wolf. The 
horses, seeing the grizzly beast directly in their 
path, refused to go forward, and finally became 
unmanageable, obliging the riders to dismount. 
Then there was a flashing and stamping of hoofs, 
cries of terror from the ladies, and assurances of 
“no danger” from the gentlemen; a mingled 
sound of howling and snorting, and the report 
of a pocket pistol, apparently fired at the moon. 

“Back alittle; I’ve got him,”’ said a deep voice, 
and a ball, sent with unerring aim, sped through 

the wolf’s head, and laid him dead on the grass. 

“Where’s Waldron ?” asked Pen,—for of course 
it was he—as the young people gathered around 
him, overwhelming him with thanks. 

No one had missed the bridegroom before, but 








A loud laugh greeted his appearance, of which 
he took no other notice than to remark that he . 
climbed up for the sake of taking better aim — 
for he it was who fired the pocket pistol. They 
stepping up to Nannie, with his usual politeness 
he said, “I cannot urge you to proceed further 
to-night. Iwas not aware that the forest was 
infested with wild beasts, or I should not haye 
exposed you to such alarm. To-morrow we wij] 
undertake the journey properly armed and es. 
corted.” 

“To-night or never,” said Nannic, who had 
been greatly mortified at the desertion of |yer 
lover in time of peril. 

“To-night, then, by all means.”’ It cannot be 
otherwise than delightful to me. Yet I tye} 
bound to warn you that there are doubtless 
other wolves lurking about,” replied Waldron. 

“Leave the lady to me, coward,” said Rivers, 
lifting Nannie, nothing loth, to his own horse, 
and springing iightly before her, while the dis- 
comfited bridegroom followed in the rear. 

They reached the minister’s house without 
further adventure, and the wedding took place 
precisely as had been planned, with this slight 
difference, instead of Auguste Waldron, Pen 
Rivers was the bridegroom! 

How it was brought about I do not know; but 
this I do know, that for once the world was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that things had not turned 
out “just as it expected.” 

Great was the joy of Hugh Gregory when 
Nannie returned, bringing with her the son-in- 
law of his choice, and many a good lauzh did he 
enjoy over the valiant conduct of Waldron in 
climbing a tree for safety, and leaving his brie 
to take care of herself. 

“‘Aweel, aweel, it’s an ill wind that blows nae- 
body good,” he would say. 

The morning after the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. 

Penhallow Rivers planted two slender poplar 
slips in front of their dwelling. The old house 
has long since given place to the fine mansion 
of their son, the present Mr. Rivers, whose 
grounds include also the site of the Gregory 
homestead, but with all the changes of time and 
circumstance, no one has ever laid hands on the 
old poplar trees. 
The venerable lady whom I had so often seen 
beneath them, I need hardly say was Mrs. Riy- 
ers, once Nannie Gregory. Her husband had 
died only a few years before. 


N. B. During the winter succeeding my so- 
journ in Pemaquid, I received a letter from the 
friend who gave me these particulars. Among 
the news of the place he mentioned the death of 
old Mrs. Rivers. “It was acurious coincidence,” 
wrote he, “that there came up a terrible storm 
the night after her funeral, and tore the old pop- 
lars up by the roots.” R. C. 
————~_9—_—- 
For the Companion. 
A BROTHER’S GUILT. 

Among the well-to-do farmers of one of the 
New England States, was a stern old English aris- 
tocrat, who believed, as men did believe in those 
days, in the old feudal law of primogeniture— 
which was that the oldest son should inherit the 


family wealth, together with its name and hon- 
ors. 


Although he had come to the New World os- 
tensibly to enjoy its freedom, he was a bigot in 
religion, and a tyrant in his own home. His 
sons feared without loving him, and his daugh- 
ter, (he had but one,) knew no law but his will. 

When the old man was about to dic, he made 
such provision for each of his children as his 
prejudices and education dictated, but left the 
bulk of his estate to his first born, Joseph. The 
only daughter, Rebecca, the farmer expressed 
the wish, should be under the care of her eldest 
brother, whom he desired should be her guardian 
until her marriage; or, in case of her remaining 
single, he was to invest her share of the property 
wisely, and see that she was properly provided 
for, until her death, when whatever remained of 
her portion was to revert to himself and his heirs 
after him. 

Joseph accepted the trust. He was a young 
man who had been ruled with an iron rod, and 
was therefore inexperienced beyond the routine 
of home life, and with but little knowledge, 
cither of his own character or that of other men. 
He loved his sister the more deeply because she 
was the only one God had given him; and her 
birth had cost the life of the fondest of mothers. 

When the stern old father breathed his last, 
Joseph sought tenderly to comfort his sobbing 
sister—declaring that she should find more tha 
a father in him. 

“If I fail in fulfilling father’s dying bequest, 
or if I neglect or wrong my poor child,” he said, 
“then may God afflict me in basket and in 
store.”’ 

Rebecca loved him a thousand times better 








Pen Rivers was above all petty jealousy; and 


he was now seen descending from a tall tree. 


than she had ever loved the cold, dignified 
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_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





fatker, who had never unbent to her in life or 
death. So she put her arms around his neck, 
and placed her flaxen curls upon his breast, and 
believed implicitly all that he said. 

For years he kept his promises. Rebecca was 
nlaced at school, when she was of an age to leave 
home safely. Joseph then went to the city and 
invested most of the money his father had left. 
At first every thing prospered, and with pros- 
perity he indulged in such luxurious habits as 
soon told upon hisincome. By degrees reverses 
came, and before he was fully aware of his own 
misfortunes, through the misrepresentations of 
others, and his own inexperience and credulous- 
ness, he became a bankrupt. 

Now, as every body knows, honest poverty is 

podisgrace. If Joseph had taken off his coat 
and kids, and gone to work with a hearty good 
will, he would, perhaps, have retrieved his for- 
tunes; but he did not do this. He did what oth- 
er young mcg have done since; he caught at the 
straws which will not save a drowning man, and 
among others, at the little fortune of his only 
sister. 
“ie did not mean to steal it—he did not mean 
to cheat her out of a penny—but he argued, “I 
ean use this money and shall be able to re urn 
it long before she will need it.” 

So Rebceca’s money went as well as his own. 
It broke the foolish young man’s fall, perhaps, 
but he went to the bottom of the well, at last. 

He was too much crushed to think of his sis- 
ter at first. If he had not been a selfish man he 
would sooner have become a beggar in the 
streets than to have endeavored to save himself 
at his sister’s risk. But he was selfish—and he 
would have sacrificed a dozen sisters to save 
himself. It is not God’s purpose that men shall 
prosper throngh injustice. They may float a lit- 


There was a long silence, the man sitting sul- 
len and dogged; Rebecca looking wistfully 
toward him, with brimming eyes. 

At last the girl sighed, as if awakening from 
a painfui dream, and caught at his hands again. 

“Come, now, Joseph, you are only trying to 
put me off! You do not wish to let me have my 
money. 
father said, and the law gives it to me. 1 wil 
claim it; and the sooner I can get it the quick- 
er you will get out of this cruel place!’ 

At the last words the man’s lips quivered. 
Then the stabborn aature melted, and covering 
his face with his hands, he moaned and sobbed, 
giving himself the most reproachful epithets. 

Rebecca knew, then, that his words meant just 
what they expressed. He had taken her money 
—stolen it—and they were penniless. 

His selfishness and guilt shocked her so greatly 
that it was along time before she uttered a word; 
but when he had exhausted his tears, and laid 
motionless with his face upon the bed, she went 
to his side and told him that she freely forgave 
him the injury he had done her. The money, 
she declared, had no value in her eyes, if it could 
not set him free.” 

When the jailer came to take her away, Re- 
becea’s sweetness had all returned, and she bade 
her brother farewell with the assurance that she 
would leave nothing undone to secure his liber- 
ation. 

But the poor girl had yet to learn the value of 
dollars and cents. - She found her brothers, who 
had always considered themselves unjustly dealt 
with by their father’s will, in no condition to 
pay off the demands against Joseph. Not dis- 
heartened, she continued her efforts to obtain his 
release, with untiring affection. All the fresh, 





tle while, clinging to what they can lay their 
hands upon; but they will go down at last—let 
us hope into no darker depths, than the depths | 
of their own despair! 

When Joseph was locked up in the debtor’s 
cell, (for men were imprisoned for debt in those 
days,) he sent for Rebecca to come to him; not 
that he might comfort and counsel her, but that 
she might divert and solace him. He knew that 
whatever he might be to others, she would love 
him still. 

He was sitting with both hands clutching his 
dark hair, and brooding upon his humiliation, 
when she entered his cell. 

She came with a shiver, and with cheeks as 
pale as the white roses on her mother’s grave. 

“Joseph!” 

The brother’s arms opened wide. She flew 
into them, nestling her pretty head on his breast 
just as she had the day her father died. 

The paleness in the man’s face warmed to a 
wighter hue as he kissed her again and again. 

Still clinging to his hands, she sat down by 
his side on the coarse bed, which was his sofa 
and couch, and then asked,— 

“Now tell me why you are in this horrid 
place?” 


“Because I could not pay the debts that I 
owe.” 


“Were the demands just?” 

“Isuppose so. As just as they ever are, when 
aman begins to go down hill.” 

“And is your moncy all gene?” 

“Yes, every dollar.” 

“Then you shall have mine, Joseph. We will 
pay off every thing.” ‘ 

“But, sister” 

“Not a word,’’ cried Rebecca, trying to close 
his lips with her small hands. “Your honor is 
dearer to me than any fortune. I wish mine 
was larger, for your sake.” 

He tried to speak, but she, thinking that he 
Wished to refuse her generous offer, went down 
on her knees beside him and held his cheek to 
hers, closer and closer still, the more he strug- 
gled to break away. 

“You shall not refuse me, Joseph. I will go 
myself and settle every thing. ‘Tell me what 


you have done with my money. Where shall I 
find it?” 





“Alas!” he groaned, “it is all gone, too. You 
are a begvar as well as myself.” 

“But who could touch my fortune? What 
Tight have they to a dollar of my moncy ?” 
wen hate me, Rebecca. It was I that took 


She looked at him, bewildered. She could not 
‘lieve it was possible for her own brother to 
fob and beg@ar her. 

He Saw the look and smiled bitterly. It hurt 
hira more than any reproaches could have done. 

“You jest,” she cried, secinz him smile. “You 
vould not do such a thing without asking my 
consent. You cannot make me believe you have 
used adollar that father gave me when he was 
dying. You couldn’t do it, Joseph.” 

“It’s not such a terrible sin, I’m sure,” he an- 
Swered, grumly, “What else could I do, when I 


| weary of her importunities and complaints. Her 








felt myself sinking ?”’ 


young years of her life were spent in her vain 


endeavors. One relative after another grew 


But I am old enough now—as old as | 





continuous weeping at length made her partially 
blind; and she fell into a mental condition, that 
the physicians said, would certainly end in in- ! 
sanity, unless her mind could be diverted from 
dwelling upon her own and her brother’s deplor- 
able condition. 

But that was impossible. She at last became 
hopelessly insane, and, neglected by her relatives, 
she was allowed, in her restlessness, to wander 
over the public roads, always seeming to have 
but one object, that of soliciting alms “to get 
poor Joseph out of prison.” 

Close by our old school-house, when I was a 
mere child, was a clump of maples where Re- 
becca never failed to rest when she came that 
way. Not one of the scholars of the school but 
would willingly go without his penny’s worth 
of candy, to drop the copper into her lap. 

“God bless you, little miss, it will help to pay 
off Joseph’s debt,”’ and she would lift her great 
blue eyes to us with such a grateful light in 
them that we could hardly rest until we had 
brought another. 

At last Joseph died in prison. Death was 
more merciful than the creditors. He said he 
was glad to die, and we may well believe it; for 
he had gone in there comparatively a young 
man, and was brought outa wrinkled and white- 
headed corpse. 

When he was buried from his brother’s house, 
Rebecca was not among the mourners. She 
strolled in when the services were nearly over, 
and stood near the coffin. She was bare-headed 
and bare-footed. A home-made woollen dress 
with a handkerchief across her bosom was all 
she wore. 

There was something indescribably touching 
in the troubled look which came and went as she 
saw the people pass to and from the coffin. 

“Who’s dead ?”’ she would ask, when any one 
was kind enough to listen. 

“Your brother.” 

“Joseph? O, yes. I'll have Bim out soon— 
my pocket is full of pennies!”’ 

Then she would strike her pocket with her 
hand, and laugh aloud at the sound of the jing- 
ling coppers. 

Poor Rebecca went with the relatives to the 
burying-ground. When the coffin was lowered 
into the ground, she passed to the side of the 
grave with her gray locks streaming over her 
shoulders and looked wistfully into the carth. 

Something like a glimer of reason shot over 
her features. 

“It’s a pity it aint me! It is such a pity it 
aint me!” she said, and then left the place. 

Some months later we stood there again. Poor 
Rebecca’s wanderings were over. Her debt of 
love and her debt of nature were both paid. Let 
us hope that God has had mercy on the brother 
that sinned and the sister that suffered. 


—_—_—__+o+—____. 


VALUABLE Brrps.—At the South Stock light- 
house, neat Holyhead, which is situated in the 














middle of an islet, tamed seabirds are made use 


of as signals. The gulls perch on the light-house 
walls and utter loud cries, which warn off ap- 
proaching seamen. The light-house possesses a 
Dell and cannon; but the natural signal has 
been esteemed so superior that the cannon has 
been removed to a distance from the rock, lest | 
its discharge should alarm the birds. The young | 
Neds roam about ti:> island among the white | 
vty its, living in po: t harmony with them, | 
cad providing the hoc: 2: with society.—Light- | 
houses and Light-ship.. 
——_—___+or 
TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT, 


Simplest rule, and sadest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might, 
Star upon our path ry - 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man, and look above thee, 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


42> 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE MANGROVSS. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Five CHaprers.—Cnaap. II. 

The doctor and his companion, the young Ital- 
ian, found their voyage to Posa uneventful. The 
Pacific Ocean deserves its name in these lati- 
tudes. 

At night they landed at Rio Verve, and found 
wretched quarters in a mud hut, and a still more 
wretched supper of roasted, unripe bananas, 
which lie like lead on the stomach. 

The next day they took the flood-tide up the 
Tola, and at the village had not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in procuring a canoe at their own price— | 
the main competition here running on this arti- 
cle. 

Now they could proceed where they pleased 
without being overlooked. Having laid in a stock 
of provisions,—that is to say, dried fish and 
chocolate,—and having dined sumptuously on 
rice, oysters, fish and cocoanut milk, they set off 
again in the afternoon for the river Cayapas, in 
the proud consciousness of possessing their own 
vessel. 

But now a difficulty arose. Who was to tell 
them which among these many channcls was the 
correct one? Right glad were they, as it began 
to get dark, to reach a little plantation, the resi- 
dence of a negro family. 

Here they had to spend the night, and in the 
meanwhile to satisfy the irrepressible curiosity 
of theirthosts: Whence came they? Where were 
they going? Were they traders? &e. 

The doctor wriggled through these interroga- 
tories like an eel, assuring his examiners that 
they were a pair of ‘‘naturalistas.” At last the 
negroes accepted the idea. They had seen such 
comical men before, roaming about the world 
without an object. 

In the morning the people of the hut were ex- 
plicit in their instructions as to the course, but 
the inexperienced voyagers were dnly confused 
thereby, and were therefore very thankful to 
place themselves under the guidance of a negro 
boy, only eight years old. 

This little pilot, who was by no means encum- 
bered either with clothing or baggage, sprang at 
once on board as though he were only to cross 
the river. But he was no novice. Not a clear- 
ing but he knew who cleared it and who lived 
there. Not a branch of the river but he knew 
all its antecedents. Often, he said, had he gone 
with the Indians on the river and in the jungle. 

“But not in that dress, (sb the doctor ex- 
pressed it) with bare limbs, where there are so 
many snakes?” 

The negrito laughed. 
Look, dar swims one. Row quick, senores, we 
must catch’im. He’sabadun.” Sosaying, he 
scized the boat hook and stood up, ready to 
strike, in the bow. 

The snake, a splendid reptile, golden yellow, 
with dark brown spots and rings, was apparent- 
ly about to swim across, but being intercepted, 
he stopped and raised his head and fiercely pro- 
truded his tongue, as though he would defend 
himself; but as the canoe approached, he tried 
to skulk off on one side. His pursuers, howev- 
er, were too near. The little fellow, holding the 
pole with both hands, struck him with all his 
might, so that, either dead or stunned, he floated 
past on the surface of the water. 

“Bravo, my boy!” cried the doctor; “that was 
fincly done. I say, Torquato, can’t we skin the 
snake?” 

“Do restrain your propensity, doctor. Are we 
to pick up all the nasty vermin in Ecuador? But 
what is the little fellow about?” 

He, far from concerning himself about the 
serpent, was observing the boat-hook. He took 
a bamboo, and passed it slowly and carefully 
along the pole. Suddenly he cried out, “Well, I, 
tought of datere. Dar he sits. He might hab 








“What can dey do? 





done for me, 48 he did for my bradder.” 


“What is it? What have you got?” 

“O noding; only de beast turn when I strike 
*m, and bit de pole, and leef one of him nasty 
teeth a stickin’ dar; and if de senor prick him 
wid de pint, den just so bad as de snake bite 
him. My brudder go to heb’n dat ar way.” 

“Bah!” said the Italian, “then throw the pole 
overboard.”’ 

“No good now;” and the little fellow, holding 
it over the water, carefully knocked the tooth 
out. 

“Are there many such snakes in fhe jungle?’ 
asked the doctor, not much encouraged by the 
incident. 

“Heaps,” said the negrito, indifferently ; “but 
dey cowards. Dey run when dey see man com 
ing. In de-woods we no mind um much.”’ 

Having the tide in their favor, the adventur- 
ers had no need to row hard, and now took time 
to observe the beautiful scenery through which 
they were passing. 

Where the land was higher, it was occupied 
with settlements, especially banana plantations. 
Where it was so low as to be covered at high wa- 
ter, as was generally the case, it was hidden by 
a thick growth of mangreve trees, the only plant 
which flourishes in salt water, or, rather, which 
requires this alone in order to flourish. The 
branches hang down so low, that at flood-tide 
they touch the water, and then present an im- 
penetrable wall of greenness. Only when the 
outer boughs are pushed aside, can the eye pen- 
etrate into the wilderness of fantastic branches 
and stems, which are borne on elastic roots into 
the air in such intricacy and confusion as if the 
fancy of some crazy painter had been realized. 

At ebb-tide only are the mud-banks visible, 
and the innumerable crabs by which they are 
tenanted. 

The two Europeans gave little notice to the 
mangroves, as they passed them by comfortably 
enough in their canoe. But as a warm breath 
of air met them, the doctor raised his hand and 
sakl,— 

“That is remarkable. 
nothing?” 

“A penetrating odor of musk. Strange! Where 
can it come from?” 

“Tf the mangroves emit such an odor, it would 
be interesting to examine into it.” 

The negro urchin looked at them with immense 
black eves and grinned. 

“Well, what amuses you, you rogue?) Do you 
know where the smell comes from?” 

“From him, dar;” and the little fellow point- 
ed toa spot in the water, where the strangers 
could see nothing particular. 

“From him? 
said the Italian. 

“Don’t see dat big alligator swimmin’ %® de 
water—he got ’m head and a piece ’m neck out. 
Dat’s what smells.” 

“The alligator? 
there?” 

“Yah, yah! dat burnt log! Him big chap,— 
most as long as dis ere canoe. Look dar! What 
a big head him got!” 

They began to steer directly towards the ob- 
ject, but their little pilot alvised them to take an 
oblique course, as though about to pass by. 

The animal thus allowed them to approach 
within fifteen paces, for, having no experience 
of firc-arms, he doubtless regarded this as a safe 
distance. Then the yvoung Italian, who was a 
pretty good shot, fired a Dall at his neck, and 
the suddenness with which the water was lashe:| 
into foam and tinged with red, showed that he 
had not missed. 

The alligator disappeared altogether fro:n 
view, so that whether he were dead or on’; 
wounded, they could not tell. The negro sho: 
his sides with laughter, for joy that the great, 
greedy monster was done for. 

“Are there many such brutes here in the w:- 
ter?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes, ’deed,—bad fellers, with teeth so lo: -; 
when dey once catch hold, dey nebber let go, not 
if youslice’emup. And besides dese ere, a goo | 
heap tiburous come up, and go back with d: 
tide.”” 

To the foreigners this was anew word, bit 
their pilot was soon able to point ont one. It 
proved to be a shark, swimming with his dors«l 
fin above water, and the sizht convineed tit 
that to fall overboard would be a dangerous pro- 
ceeding; if they escaped the alligators, the sharks 
were ready for them. 

In many a fearful tragedy had this sea-hyena 
probably participated,—many an unfortuna‘e 
victim may he have devoured in the depths of 
the water. But the sca betrays no secre‘s,—- 
whatever passions may rage below, its face is 
always calm and impenctrable. 

Soon the little fellow, who kept a sharp look- 
out in the bow, called out that right ahead wes 
the mouth 6f thé Cayspas River, and to th:! ‘t 
a plantain grove, where an uncle of his re-iled, 


Torquato, do you smell 


From whom? I sce no one,” 


Where? That burnt 


log, 
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with whom he advised them to stay for the night, 
as he could give them all the further informa- 
tion they might need. 

A quarter of an hour later they landed on the 
bank of red clay, in which a kind of stairway 
had been cut. The little negro was here quite at 
home, and having made fast the canoe to a long 
liana left for the purpose, hastened forward to 
announce the arrival. 

Senor Tronco, who lived here with his family, 
was a negro, who had been set free under the 
emancipatien act of Ecuador, and by diligence 
and economy had acquired quite a little proper- 
ty, and could walk about in a white shirt and no 
pants, at pleasure, en his own estate. This cos- 
tume, in which he received his guests, was cer- 
tainly unusually primitive, and it cost Torquato 
some trouble to keep from bursting into laugh- 
ter. This would have greatly offended the grave 
and somewhat pompous senor, who received his 
visitors with such empressement and attention to 
etiquette, that his hospitality left nothing to he 
desired. 

His wife, a worthy dame, equal in weight and 
dignity with himself, and speaking in a deep 
bass voice, seconded his efforts, and showed that, 
like all the negroes, she felt herself flattered by 
a visit from white folks. 

The household, consisting of two young girls 
with raven locks and graceful figures, which 
were hardly disguised by their airy costume, was 
ordered at once to prepare a meal, and the old 
senor, having assigned his guests a finely wov- 
cen mat to recline upon, proceeded to interrogate 
them. 

The doctor again had recourse to the title of 
naturalist, and notinvain. The negro had once 
enterfained an Englishman,who, for two months, 
had sought, without success, fora specimen of 
the “singing fish;”” a German, also, who picked 
and dried every description of weed, and a 
Frenchman who shotand stuffed birds and caught 
butterflies. After such an experience he felt 
himself justified in proposing that they should 
make their headquarters at his house, 

The Italian thought the yeung ladies, though 
dark, sufficiently attractive to warrant the accept- 
ance of this proposal; but the doctor was not to 
he thus diverted from the pursuit of wealth; and 
had not the lady with the bass voice come to his 
assistance, Torquato would have been unable to 
induce him to remain here for a single night. 

At supper the conversation turned on the In- 
dians and their mode ef subsistence, which nat- 
urally led to the statement that they found gold 
in their mountains. “But,’’ said the Italian, “it 
cannot be much, or others would have found it 
before now.” 

“If they dared seck it,” said the lady, with a 
laugh which made the whole house tremble. “TI 
wouldn't advise any one to go into their region. 





You know, Senor Tronco, the American sailor, 
who went with his instruments on his back and 
his belt full of pistols. No one has heard of him 
sinee.”” 

Senor Tronco shrugged his shoulders. ‘There 
are laws enough, but who is to administer them 
up there in the mountains. Why, when I set- 
tled here, L had to buy the land of the Indians— 
the government would have nothing to do with 
it. But who wants their gold? To dig the soil 
is the surest way to get gold.” 

“But perhaps the American did not return be- 
cause he went on to Quito,” said the doctor, not 
over pleased with this part of the conversation. 

“No, he never saw Quito, that is certain, and 
the Cayapas know where he is, though they have 
told no one.” 

“Ah, this is not particularly pleasant, doc- 
tor. Perhaps we shall come to grief there, too,” 
remarked Torquato. 

“Bah!” said the old lady, “they will not touch 
you, senores, You are not gold-diggers.”’ 
replied the doctor, “they will not 
care so much about their birds and butterflies as 
their gold.’”’ 


“Of course, 


“You may take as many of them as you wish. 
Phere’s plenty of vermin in the woods. It would 
bea blessing if some one would take them all.”’ 

It was late before they retired, but they could 
not sleep for thinking of what they had heard. 
rhe fate of the American was not encouraging, 
and they felt that the probable proceeds of their 
expedition would searcely be in proportion to its 
danger. 

As they lay on their matin the cool verandah, 
the Italian argued in favor of giving up their 
project. But the doctor cast doubt on the ne- 

ro’s story. Had they not heard stories of snakes 
in Esmereldas, which had vanished like the tail 
of a rainbow, as they advaneed. Besides, were 
they not naturalists and antiquaries? and in 
this character nobody would molest them. 

The conversation was interrupted by a tropi- 
enl shower, for in this country scaree two days 
ithe year pa&s without rain. The drops fell 





like stones on the roof, and ran off in streams. 


as of hammering on the roof. 


and slept soundly till next morning. 


something had bitten him on his great toe. It 
must have been a rat.” 

“On“your toe?” cried the doctor. ‘My dear 
fellow, it was not a rat; it was certainly a vam- 
pire, a kind of bat. Do me the kindness to lie 
down again; perhaps he will return, and I can 
catch him.” 

“Is it come to this, that am to be food for 
vampires? Stretch out one of your own limbs, 
if you are so much interested in the animal. I 
shall keep mine covered, I assure you.” 

The physician watched for the return of this 
remarkable little animal, which often comes by 
night and draws the blood of sleepers by a grad- 
ual and seareely perceptible bite; but it must 
have been frightened, for it did not come again, 
and soon the day dawned on which they were to 
begin their journey to the mountains. 

The rain had now ceased, and even if it had not 
it would scarcely have detained the travellers, for 
in Ecuador it is such an every day occurrence, 
and the climate is so warm, that no one minds it. 

Before breakfast the old negro appeared in the 
same costume as yesterday, and the doctor in- 
quired what bird it was which had kept on all 
night making the sound of “hop, hop,’’ on the 
roof. 

“Ave Maria, senor! you a ‘naturalista,’ and 
take a frog for a bird!’ 

“A frog! It could not have been a frog.” 

“Certainly, amigo; a large, white, long-legged, 
disgusting frog. You will be better acquainted 
by-and-by.” 

“A white frog!” 

“We have them of all colors—fiery red, gray, 
green, white, brown, blue—only I have never 
seen a black one. But the chocolate is ready, 
senores.”” 

After the breakfast of chocolate and bananas 
was over, they wished to pay for their entertain- 
ment, but the negro would take nothing. They 
therefore presented the two young ladies with 
coral necklaces of red glass, with which they 
were intensely delighted. The little pilot, also, 
received a present, and then, with the tide still 
favorable, they rowed up the broad mouth of the 
river Cayapas. 

(To be continued.) 


——_—_—~4@r— 


LETTERS ABOUT LONDON. 
From a Correspondent. 

An Evening with Distinguished People. 

I suppose my readers remember the pleasant 
house at Sydenham, to which I was taken to 
visit my mother’s old friend, and about which I 
wrote some weeks ago. The entertainment that 
was to come off in the evening, [ looked forward 
to, with great pleasure. [enjoyed the company 
of the daughter of our hostess, who had not yet 
“come out,” though she usually mingled with 
the company at her mother’s receptions. We 
girls grew very intimate. She showed me her 
books and pictures, and we chatted and com- 
pared notes, like old friends. 

Finally [gave her a peep at my lovely silk. 

“Mamma never thinks fit for me to wear any 
thing but white,” she said, simply; ‘when I 
come out, [ shall go in silks, of course.”’ 

“How is it about coming out?” I asked. 
there much ceremony on the occasion. 

“Only a splendid dress, with every thing to 
match, and [ shall receive the congratulations 
of my friends. I have decided upon the color of 
my first dress, a rich violet shade, with pearl or- 
naments; but then there’s a whole vear to wait.”’ 

“Shall you be presented to the Queen?” 

“Indeed, | hope so,” she replied, her counte- 
nance lighting up. “I’ve never seen her but 
once, and then [ was a child. She smiled at me, 
and they do say I resemble the youngest prin- 
cess. It will be the proudest day of my life when 
[am presented. How strange it would seem to 
me to be in your country, without our noble 
Queen!” 

“And how strange it would seem to me to live 
altogether in England!”’ | responded. “I should 
wish to be, at the least, a ‘duchess.’ ”’ 

“Pray why?” she asked, smiling. 

“Because there are such distinctions in society 
here; Lcouldn’t bear to be looked down upon.’ 

“I don’t think nice people are looked down 
upon,” she said, her cheek reddening a little. 
“The gentry are just as good in their plates as 
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the nobility in theirs.” 
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The doctor thought it must be a bird, and | ma were not American. 
wished the night were not so dark, that he might and don’t seem to care for rank. But I ama 
shoot it. At last the monotonous knocking and thorough English girl, for all that. It seems so 
rushing of the shower became more and more | odd that you have no court, no royalty. Pray 
indistinct, until the two lost their consciousness | how do you do when you wish to see the Presi- 


NION. 


“But shouldn’t you rather be one of the nobil- 


At the same time there was a continuous sound | ity?” I urged. 


She smiled as she answered, ‘“‘Perhaps, if mam- 
She goes everywhere, 


| dent?” 


The day was beginning to dawn, when Tor- | “Go and see him, if he is at liberty,’’ I an- 
quato suddenly jumped up, exclaiming ‘that | 


swered, laughing. ‘Send your card. in, or go 
with a friend who knows him.” 

“How odd! No particular etiquette, no pre- 
scribed rules for dress and behavior.”’ 

“No; provided we do not violate the rules of 
good breeding, we are all welcome; and indeed 
the poorest and most ignoramt can go. Isawa 
woman visit the White House with a plain black 
bonnet, very much worn, and a waterproof cloak 
on.” 

“Horrible!”’ laughed my friend. ‘What did 
they do with her?” - 

“Let her in, of course; and she received the 
same greeting as the rest. She was a good, sen- 
sible woman, and wanted to see the President.” 

“How queer it must seem! I don’t believe I 
should like it.” 

“At first it would look very strange, of course, 
but the more you saw of our Republican institu- 
tions, the more you would like them, [am sure.” 

“But there would never be any country like 
England, to me,” she said, though I want to see 
America. I have cousins in New York, which, 
they tell me, is like Paris, in some respects. I 
suppose [ shall go over, by-and-by, but I don’t 
think I should get converted to republican ideas, 
because | like kings and queens, and lords and 
ladies, and all their grand doings.” 

“Wait till you go,’ I said, laughing. ‘I be- 
lieve you will never want to come back till your 
country is ruled in the same way mine is.”’ 

“O, horrible!” she cried, with a little shrug. 

At that moment Minnie, the waiting-maid, 

“ame to the door, with alittle speech to the effect 
that mistress said it was time to be getting 
ready. 

I find that English servants do not scruple to 
| use the words “master” and “mistress,” when 
| speaking of their employers. It seems odd to 
my American ears, but O, how I wish we could 
} get such servants as we find here! 
| Very few foreigners are employed in English 
| kitchens. I have never seen one Irish girl. The 
| servants in this house are as neat, and fresh- 
| looking, and gentle in their ways as one could 

wish. They salute one in the morning in such 

a pretty, modest, quite lady-like way; and they 
seldom speak unless they are spoken to. Every 
duty about the house has its particular hour. 
Things go like clock-work, and no one can sce 
the confusion of doing. There are five servants 
besides the child’s nurse, two men and three 
women. The men are in plain livery, and come 
and go almost with the regularity of automa- 
tons. 

But to the evening, which I shall never forget. 
My new silk was a perfect success, and I wore 
my hair in the natural way, falling ringlets, with 
a flower at the side, a real camelia. 

We went into the spacious drawing-rooms. 
| Our hostess was there with her daughter; the 
| latter found her way directly to me, and told me 
| about the notabilities as they came in. The 
| piano-forte stood open, a harp beside it—and ar- 
ranged in their places, three or four stands for 
music. <A guitar, violin and flute gave token 
that some musical talent was expected. 

“That's Lady E—— W——,” said my com- 
| panion. Iwas all eyes; it was the first titled 
woman IL had ever seen, and [ cannot tell how 
shocked L was at her appearance. She was quite 
old and very fat, and her dress was as juvenile 
as that of a girl of sixteen. She wore something 
like an enormous turban on her head, and 
breathed so hard, and looked so very, very com- 
monplace, that [had much ado to keep my opin- 

ions to myself. 
| “She writes very fair poetry for the maga- 
zines,” said my friend; “and is very proud of 











“But do you really think she looks like one of 
the noblesse?”’ I asked. i 

“Not half as much as mamma does,” replied 
my friend, looking proudly at her mother, who 
stood there like a princess. 

“And there is Baron L , an author,” she 
continued, as a very spare, hook-nused man came 
in; “and Mrs. Smith, who is one of the best am- 

ateur musicians in London, some say; and that 
| melancholy person at her side is an artist, 
| though not a great celebrity. O, look, there is 

Mr. Cruikshank! we have a great book full of 
his pictures; he is so jolly! Now see; he will 
|} come directly over here; he always does.” 

I was in a flutter, of course; for I have heard 
of the great Cruikshank ever since I was a baby. 
A plain man acd very gray, striking-looking, 
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and yet one would never take him for the geniys 
he is. He came directly towards us, after look. 
ing round, and took both of my friend’s hands 
in his. When I was introduced, he did the 
same with me, and I saw in his kindly eyes ang 
sweet smile, that there was a difference between 
him and ordinary men. He talked of his Pie. 
tures a little, and scemed to prefer his series of 
“THE BOTTLE,” which were so popular and sv 
instructive. 

Mcantime the rooms were slowly filling up 
Artists, authors, musicians, pocts, cclebritics of 
America, France and England, passed by us: 
men with marked faces, women who, somchow, 
bore the stamp of their peculiar callings. 

Miss Ganette, the woman-physician, was pre- 
sented to me, and tallked a long time, of Amer. 
ica, se¢éming disappointed because I knew 50 lit. 
tle of the noted women of my own country, 
“But then you are very young, my dear,” she 
added; “I suppose you will think more of these 
things by-and-by.” 

Presently my friend turned to me and said, in 
alow voice,— 

“Enter Charles Reade.” 

I looked up with my heart in my mouth, as 
the saying is, and saw a very tall, powerfully 
built man, in a short sack-coat, bending just a 
little as he walked. Atthis moment I can bring 
him before me. His face is massive and very 
handsome, at least I thought it so; his silky hair 
of the pleasantest nut-brown shade, his chin 
square, and his eye as merry and sparkling as 
that of a boy. 

Fortunately my father knew him, and brought 
him over tome. Of course I was taken with a 
fit of bashfulness, and my hands trembled, and 
I didn’t know what to say for the first minute or 
two, and I hardly dared to look in his face, but 
his manner was so swect and hearty, that ina 
few moments I found myself telling him about 
our voyage, and what I thought of London, 
without the slightest embarrassment. 

He invited papa to come to his house in South 
Belgravia, and to take me; and then ina few 
moments brought up Anthony Trollope, whose 
figure, and manner, ard face were Mr. Reade’s 
opposites. 
English, that is, broad and ruddy, and he wore 
a short, full beard. He has been to America; 
said he offended Americans sometimes by his 
brusque remarks, but he really thought the Unit- 
ed States a great country. Very kind of him! 

After that I wasin a sort of whirl, listening to 
delectable music, hearing a recitation from a 
very beantiful girl, wondering about this and 
that celebrity, and trying to find marks of eccen- 
tricity or oddity. The whole entertainment was 
very charming; butI think I never was so tired, 
so glad to get by myself, in my life before as I 
was at eleven o’clock that night. ALICE. 

Sydenham, Eng. 

——_——_<+oo—_——— 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

A bill is before Congress to provide for the 
compulsory education of those persons, whose 
training has not otherwise been provided for. It 
is called Mr. Hoar’s Educational Bill, because 
it is the work of that gentleman, who is the rep- 
resentative in the popular branch of Congress of 
the Worcester (Massachusetts) district. 

This measure is something entirely new in 
American legislation, for it purposes to make of 
education 2 national matter. 

Hitherto the general government of this na- 
tion has had little to do, directly, with educa- 
tion, and not a great deal indirectly. The busi- 
ness has been in the hands of the State govern- 
ments, and has been tolerably well performed,— 
in many of the States, very well performed, it- 
deed. But it is proposed to change all this, and to 
make a national matter of education, and to 
compel measures to make teaching universal by 
the exercise of authority at Washington. 

Mr. Moar’s bill provides that the President of 
the United States shall appoint an officer, to be 
called National Superintendent of Schools, in 
each and every State. 

The Superintendent of a State will have to di- 
vide that State into as many districts for educa 
tional purposes as it contains congressional dis- 
tricts. For example, there are ten congressional 
districts in Massachusetts, and so our State will 
have ten educational districts, supposing the 
bill to beeome law. 

To each district the Superintendent will ap 
point a sub-Superintendent; and edch general 
district will be divided into school districts, 
the head of which will be placed a local Super 
intendent. 

Thus a great scheme would be formed, that 
would receive its impulse from the national cap 
ital; and the President of the United States would 
be at the head of the educational system of the 
Republic. 

The offictrs appointed would be the machinery 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





for carrying the provisions of the law into effect. 
Their power would be very great, for they would 
be numcrous, and they would have the handling 
of a great amount of money, as they would be 
authorized to raise fifty millions of dollars, if the 
necessary funds should not be forthcoming with- 
out their action. 

The main object of the measure is to provide 
education for all young people, and a most laud- 
able object itis. In some States, the local au- 
thoritics refuse to make provision for universal 
education,—so it 1s necessary to bring the great 
power of the nation to bear upon that noble work. 

If we understand the bill, the national govern- 
ment would not interfere with the educational 
system of any State in which the means of 
schooling are abundantly provided, the purpose 
being merely to assure to all the power to obtain 
instruction; but in every State in which such 
means are not provided it would cause them to 
be forthcoming. 

It is objected to this measure that it wouid 
place too much power in the hands of the nation- 
al government, and that it would interfere with 
the local rights of the States. It would makea 
great many new Offices, and would take up mat- 
ters for the general government’s action that | 
now are performed, when performed at all, by | 
the State governments. But no serious harm 
could follow from this, and an immense amount 
of good would follow from affording the means 
of education for the poor people in some States. 


+o 


PUNISHMENT OF SIXTEEN TIEN- 
TSIN SINNERS. 


It will be remembered that a few months azo 
a horrible massacre was perpetrated at Tien-tsin, 
in China, on some of the foreign inhabitants, 
chiefly Romish missionaries. As the European 
governments insisted on redress being rendered, 
the Chinese felt at last compelled to make some 
show of punishing the murderers. From a pri- 
vate letter that has been sent us, we gather the 
following facts respecting the manner in which 
this has been done: 

Sixteen of the lowest or coolie caste were cool- 
ly cast into prison, on the charge of being 
participators in the massacre, notwithstanding 
strong suspicions of their entire innocence. They 
were afterwards beheaded. The execution was 
astriking—as wellas acutting—occasion. There 
was a long procession of Chinese, all clad in 
mourning costume and loudly bewailing the fate 
of the sixteen “martyrs.” 

The prisoners were also robed in silk and went 
cheerfully to have their heads taken off, on the 
cheap promise of the officials, that in the future 
world they should be mandarins like them. 
What was of more real value, was the sum of 
three hundred taels ($400) paid to each of the 
prisoners for his head (the letter does not state 
whether payment was made before or after the 
execution of the deed), and five hundred taels 
($666) paid to each of their families for their 
head. 

But the queerest part of the performance was 
the after-piece, or rather piecing. The people 
had the heads of the alleged murderers stitched on 
again. An old Scotch lady once said, when her 
husband was beheaded, “It was nae great thing 
ofa head, but it was a sair loss to him;’’ so the 
Chinese think that for even a dead body to be 
deprived of its members, especially its presiding 
officer, is a great loss to it, anda great disgrace 
tothe person. From this disgrace the sixteen 
prisoners were to be delivered, and like an old 
barrel, to be reheaded. 

Besides the execution there was also a banish- 
ment, namely, of two officials, the Chih-hien and 
Foo, but this was in little boats of paper, over 
little seas of ink, that is to say, merely in form. 

What now is the result of promoting celestial 
coolies to celestial dignitics in the other world? 
Itis this: The people hate the foreigners more 
than ever, for requiring this sacrifice, as their 
leaders tell them, to appease their wrath, and 
many more persons seek to qualify themselves 

for selling their heads to the government by out- 
tages similar to those of the Tien-tsinners. 

So anxious are the people to be beheaded as 
Martyrs, that companies have actually been 

formed to promote this object. 
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DR. FRANKLIN USING THE TELE- 
GRAPH. 

It often takes two generations—and sometimes 
more—to complete a great idea. We owe, per- 
haps, as much to ancient Dr. Franklin for our 
telegraph as we do to modern Prof. Morse: 





James Parton says that the mere idea of trans- 
Mitting intelligence by electricity was not.origi- 
nal with Samuel Morse. From the time when | 
Dr. Franklin and his friends: stretched a wire | 
dcross the Schuylkill River, and killed a turkey 
for their dinner by 1 shéck from an elettrical 
Machiné on the other side of the streain, the no- 





4on had existed of using the marvellous fluid 


for transmitting intelligence; and some attempts | converted from a fiery red to a raven blackness 
by the use of hair dye. 


had been made in this direction which were not 
wholly unsuccessful. Science had done her part. 
It remained for the inventor to devise an appa- 
ratus which would utilize scientific truth, and | 
Samuel Morse was the individual. | 


a . . 
TURNING TO THE LIGHT. 
A queer term, no doubt, but having a mean- | 
ing well-known to gardeners. It is applied to | 
plants, and refers to the habit they have of | 
twisting or turning themselves round towards | 


| 


the sun, as if they wished to always look him in | 
the face. 

They all do so, from the oak tree to the wild | 
strawberry vine. Let one plant grow up before | 
another and cast its shadow upon it, and the 
shaded one will twist itself round to get a peep 
atthesun. Let a vine, or low shrub spring up 
under a tree and it will stoop down low to look 
out beneath the overhanging branches, or climb 
to the topmost bough to stare the sun in the 
face. Plant a shrub near a wall and it will turn 
away from the shade and grow only on the sun- 
ny side. 

When plants are growing in pots in the win- 
dow they will turn away from the room and 
stand like children, spreading their hands before 
the fire, with their broad leaves spread wide in 
the warm sunlight. 

Any one who has grown window plants can 
tell you this, but not every one knows how to 
prevent the plant-from having a wry neck from 
continual staring out of the window. 

A plant in a window soon becomes, for this 
reason, very one-sided, and like a one-sided man, 
is not lovely. How, then, shall we correct this? 
How shall we compel the plant to turn its leaves 
in every direction, and so maintain a round and 
goodly shape? 

Simply by turning it to thelight. Let the sun 
shine on one side of the plant for a week, or so, 
and then turn it round, so that the shady side 
gets the light. The plant will resent this, and 
twist its leaves about once more. Then turn it 
again. By doing this the plant will be kept in 
a round and regular shape. 


BEN FRANKLIN WHEN A BOY. 

In Theodore Parker’s “Historic Americans ’ 
occurs the following graphic description of the 
boy Franklin and his parents: 





A stout, hardy-looking boy, with a great head, 
twelve or fourteen years old, clad in knee breech- 
es, with buckles in his shoes, is selling ballads 
in the streets of Boston, broadsides printed on a 
single sheet, containing what were called ‘‘var- 
ses” in those times. One is “The Lixhthouse 
Tragedy,” giving an account of the shipwreck 
of Capt. Worthilake and his two daughters, and 
the other, “The Capture of Blackbeard the Pi- 
rate.” He wrote the ‘“‘varses” himself, and 
printed them also. ‘Wretched stuff,’ he says 
“they were.’’ No doubt of it. 

From eight to nine he has been in the gram 
mar school, but less than a year; then in an- 
other public scheol for reading and writing for 
less than another year—a short time, truly; but 
he made rapid progress, yet “failed entirely in 
arithmetic.” In school he studied hard. Out 
of doors he was a wild boy—‘‘a leader among 
the boys’’—and sometimes “led them into 
scrapes.” 

After the age of ten he never saw the inside of 
a school-house as a pupil. Harvard College was 
near at home, and the Boston Latin School near 
by, its little bell tinkling to him in his father’s 
shop; but poverty shut the door in his face. 

Yet he would learn. He might be born poor, 
he could not be kept ignorant. His birth to gen- 
ius moxe than made up for want of academic 
breeding. He had educational helps at home. 
His father, 1»man of middle stature, weli set and 
very strong, was not only handy with tools, but 
“could draw prettily.” He played on the vio- 
lin and sang withal. Rather an austere Calvin- 
ist, a man of “sound understanding.”’ Careless 
about food at table, he talked of what was “good, 
just and prudent in the conduct of life,” and not 
of the baked beans, the corned beef, or the rye 
and Indian bread. 

The father had a few books: “Plutarch’s 
Lives,” “Essays to do Good,”’ by Cotton Mather, 
afamous minister at the “North End” of Bos- 
ton, and besides, volumes of theological contro- 
versy and of New England divinity. Benjamin 
added seme books of hisown: “Bunyan,” “Bur- 
ton’s Historical Collection,” in all forty little 
volumes. He was fond of reading, and early 
took to writing poctry. 

Two childveh were born after him, making the 
family of the patriarchal number of seventeen. 
The father and mother were never sick. They 
died of old age, as we ought; he at eighty-nine, 
she at eighty-five. The apple mellowed or shriv- 
elled up, and then fell off. 
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DIDN’T KNOW HER OWN HUSBAND. 


An amusing incident occurred on the Missis- 
sippi steamer Dexter, on her last trip down the 


'river. Just before leaving Vicksburg a family 


got on board on the way to Texas. During the 


afternoon the father thought he would indulge 
in the luxury of a good shave, shampooing, 
ete., and for this purpose applied to the barber 
of the steamer. 

The luxury was speedily supplied him}; and, 


| general. 





at his request, hair, eyebrows and whiskers were 





The man was hugely pleased at the idea of 
surprising his wife at the transformation, and 
hurried to demand the price. Imagine his indig- 
nation when he was called upon to pay ten dol- 
lars. He vowed he would never pay it, and hur- 
ried to his state-room to get his weapons, 

But he was met at the door by his spouse, out- 
raged by the intrusion of a stranger, as she sup- 
posed, and admittance refused. He called him- 
self her husband—she said he was an impostor. 
He attempted to explain. It was useless. A 
crowd gathered around, and the laugh became 
At last, in his perplexity, the Hoosier 
exclaimed, ‘Sallie, look at my feet!” One 
glance at the pedal appendages assured her. 

“Yes, John,” she said, “I know them feet. 

hey can come in; but keep that head out of my 
sight! 

ed 


A SPINSTER FAMILY. 
“By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I have known, 
Would often live in one small cottage,” 


Wordsworth says. But the Topeka (Kansas) 
Record says there are two “lone women”’ on the 
bank of Grasshopper River who are better than 
“poor” by a good ways: 


Three years ago two maiden ladies appeared 
in the vicinity of Osawkee. They built a cabin 
of poles, which they carried on their shoulders 
over aquarter of amile. In this habitation they 
have resided ever since, with no protector except 
a large, savage dog. They bought no land, but 
invested their money in stock. They now have 
19 head of cattle, 48 hogs, 8 horses, and a large 
“outfit of geexe, chickens, etc. They manage 
all their business transactions without any out- 
side aid. They cut and put up their own hay, 
chop their own wood, and do the same amount 
of work that two men would do under the same 
circumstances. They have no society, but ap- 
pear to be women of fair education. The history 
of these women, prior to their appearance in 
their cabin on the Grasshopper, and the causes 
which led them to adopt this singular mode of 
life, are involved in mystery. 

i 
SIZE OF THE SUN, 

The King of Day is big enough to be treated 
with respect, if we may judge by the illustration 
here presented : 


A recent work on astronomy thus, by com- 
parison, gives us a vivid idea of the magnitude 
of the sun: “Let the reader consider a terrestrial 
globe three inches in diameter, and search out 
on that globe the tiny triangular speck which 
represents Great Britain. Then let him endeay- 
or to picture the town in which he lives as repre- 
sented by the minutest pin-mark that could pos- 
sibly be made upon the speck. He will then 
have formed some conception, though but an in- 
adequate one, of the enormous dimensions of the 
earth’s globe, compared with the scene in which 
his daily life is cast. Now, on the same scale, 
the sun would be represented by a globe about 
twice the height of an ordinary sitting-room. A 
room about twenty-six feet in length, and height 
and breadth, would be required to contain the 
representation of the sun’s globe on the scale, 
while the globe representing the earth could be 
placed in a moderately large goblet.” We hope 
those who presume to pick flaws in the sun, and 
try to tarnish its brightness by showing up its 
spots, will desist in view of the above facts, 

rn) 
A HOUSE FROM ONE TREE, 

All our readers have seen accounts of the big 
trees in California. But no description of ther 
huge size gives so good an idea of their size as a 
sketch of a house made from a part of one of 
them: 


As we entered the grove, we saw on our left 
an octagonal building upon the stump of a tree 
which was cut down in 1853. In its prime and 
glory, that tree mast have been not less than 
three hundred feet high and ninety feet in cir- 
cumference. Within that building and on that 
stump, sinners dance on week-days and saints 
worship on Sundays. ‘The building is sufficient- 
ly large fora newly married couple, giving them 
a comfortable parlor, dining-room, kitchen, two 
bedrooms, a pantry, two clothes-presses and 
room to spare. It required five men twenty-five 
days to fell that tree. It was accomplished by 
boring it off with pump-augers; and yet, such 
is the breadth of its base, the body of the tree re- 
muined upright after the stem had been severed 
from the trunk. To throw it over, required three 
days’ labor, by inserting wedges driven in with 
the butts of ordinary trees, when the proud thing 
trembled for a moment, and then fell. 





————+9>—__—_. 
A TIMELY QUOTATION. 


When the Erie Canal was first started, the sub- 
jeet of investing in it was discussed in a Quaker 
business meeting of the men. It was opposed 
by an influential member—no other than Elias 
Hicks—on the ground of its being a speculation. 
Among other objections, he went on to say, 
“When God created the world, if He had wished 
canals, He would have made them.”’ Upon this, 
“a weighty friend” (one of their terms) rose up 
and said, slowly, in the intoning voice in which 
they always speak in meeting, “And Jacob 
digged a well,” and sat down.—Independent. 


A single remark to the point is often more con- 
vincing than along oration. A little diamond 
is of more value than a mountain of glass. 

i 
Wuar bar is that which often opens and never 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications. 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is to pledge. 
My second is used in navigation. 
My third is done by kings. 
My whole is a lake. 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My Jirst is in oak, but not in pine, 
My second is in yours, but not in mine; 
My third is in tan, but not in wood, 
My fourth is in dress, but not in hood; 
My jisth is in fish, but not in clam, 
My sizth is in Dick, but not in Sam; 
My seventh is in cheese, but not in curd, 
My whole is the name of a very large bird. 
Cc. 8. B. 





Lucius. 


WORD SQUARE. 

My Ist is not first, My 3d is worn, 

My 2d is unpleasant, My 4th means to abound. 
H. B. 





A TEACHER’S INVITATION, 
WILLY Wisr. 


6. 

My Jirst is “good,” at least is “good” in France, 

And if reversed, is welcomed at a dance; 

For there, with care, my second oft is spread, 

And ‘that reversed”’ to “oue’’ I've heard it said— 

He may, alas! for many a day repent 

That to that merry dance he ever went. 

But now to tell you something of my whole: 

You'll often see it stuck upon a pole; 

It varies much in nature, much in form; 

Now light, now dark, now thick, now thin, now 
warm; 

’'Tis coarse sometimes, sometimes a little fairer ; 

Sometimes ’tis worn, sometimes ‘becomes’’ the 
wearer. We. A. 


Conundrums. 

What is the difference between a locomotive and a 
hound? One runs on the track, and the other tracks 
on the run. 

Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? 
the soul of it. 

Why are difficulties like thieves? They disappear 
when we face them. 

Why cannot a deaf man be legally convicted? It 
is not lawful to condemn a man without a hearing. 

‘What ship is always laden with knowledge? 
Scholarship. 

What’s the difference between a chilly man and a 
hot dog? One wears a great coat, and the other 
pants. 


Brevity is 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Spoon. 

2. Sham-rock. 

8. You and I keep each ten nails on our hands. 

4. Cow, Ash, Missouri, Pit, Bat, Ennui, Little, 
Letter. CAMPBELL, WHITTIER. 

6. 1, Bleak House; 2, Little Women; 3, What An- 
swer; 4, Snow Bound; 5, Gates Ajar; 6, Adam 





shuts? A crowbar. 


6. with all thy getting, get understanding.” 
he getting, get understanding. 
7. Maritime. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 2, 1871, 





For the Companion. 
GRANDFATHER’S BARN. 


O don’t you remember our grandfather’s barn, 
Where our cousins and we met to play ; 


costing the swearer, “this boy, my son, was 
born and brought up in a heathen country and 
in a land of pagan idolatry; but,in all his life 
he never heard a man blasphemce his Maker until 
now.” The man colored, blurted out an apolo- 


How we climbed on the beams and the scaffold so | gy, and looked not a little ashamed of himself. 


high, 
Or tumbled at will on the hay ; | 
How we sat in a row on the bundles of straw, | 
And riddles and witch stories told, 
While the sunshine came in through the cracks at 
the south, 
And turned all the dust into gold? 


How we played hide and seek in each cranny and | 
nook, 

Wherever a child could be stowed; 

Then we made us a coach of a hogshead of rye, 
And on it to “Boston” we rode? 

And then we kept store, and sold barley and oats, 
And corn, by the bushel or bin; 

And straw, for our sisters to braid into hats 
And flax, for our mothers to spin. 


Then we played we were biddies, and cackled and 
crowed, 

’Till grandmother in haste came to see 

If the weasels were killing the old speckled hen, 
Or whatever the matter might be. 

How she patted our heads when she saw her mistake, 
And called us her sweet “chicken-dears!"’ 

While a tear dimmed her eye as the picture recalled 
The scenes of her own vanished years. 


How we tittered and swung, and played meeting and 
school, 
And Indian, and soldier, and bear! 
While up on the rafters the swallows kept house, 
Or sailed through the soft summer air. 
How we longed to peep into their curious nests! 
But they were too far overhead ; 
So we wished we were giants, or winged like the 
birds, 
And then we'd do wonders, we said. 


And don’t you remember the racket we made 
When selling at auction the hay; 
And how we wound up with aa keel over leap 
From the scaffold down into the bay? 
When we went into supper, our grandfather said, 
If he had not once been a boy, 
He should thought that the Hessians were sacking 
the town, 
Or an earthquake had come to destroy. 
How the years have gone on since in grandfather's 
barn, 
To play with our cousins we met! 
Our eyes have grown dim and our locks have turned 
Gray, 
The golden, the brown, and the jet. 
Yet still in my heart there's an evergreen nook, 
Where childhood’s sweet memories stay ; 
And no music togne has a charm that can thrill, 
Like the voices of children at play. 


A. P. W. 
——_—__—_+~@»-—__—_-—_— 


For the Companion. 
A PLACE, 

We read that holy men of old communed with | 
God in deserts and solitary places, and that the 
Saviour Himself sought quict places of retreat | 
for secret prayer. Many poets, among them 
Madame Guyon and Cowper, have sung of the 
beauty of worshipping God in groves and rural 
retreats where the rocks are altars, and the birds 
are choirs. Madame Guyon herself delighted 
to pray in solitary places, and Cowper but gives 





—_———_+@>——___——_ 
A REFORMED DESPERADO. 
The following thrilling account of a desperate 
criminal, and of the change that came over him 


| in prison, makes us believe that no human being 


is too bad to be saved, but while life lasts there 
is hope for the wickedest: 


Edward Norton, the most noted criminal in 
the State of New Jersey, whose name was for 
years the terror of ‘Trenton and the surroundin: 
country, has just been pardoned on the expira- 
tion of half the term for which he was sentenced. 
Norton has fora Jong time been the principal 
objett of interest to persons visiting the State 
Prison. 
was found guiltv by fourteen juries, on as many 


indictments, without a single recommendation | 


to mercy; and the extent of his sentences, could 
they have heen inflicted, would have been im- 


prisonment for 130 years and fines amounting to | 


over $12,000. 
The court, at the time of his last trial, sen- 
tenced him to thirty years’ imprisonment. On 


hearing his sentence, he arose and called down | 


such curses upon the judge as made every per- 
son in the crowded court room shudder. 
was in January, 1856. 


heat - a 
For five years this man was the terror of his 


keepers, as he had been of the citizens. Searce- 
ly had he been confined when he succeeded in 
eseaping from his cell, and seizing a large knife, 
forced an entrance into the front corridor, where 
he barricaded himsclf and proposed to fight his 
way out. So greatly did the authorities fear 
him, that, without any attempt to recapture 
him, he was deliberately shot down by a deputy 
keeper, who aimed a rifle through the iron bars 
dividing the corridors. 

He was then placed in close confinement, a 
Dall and chain were attached to his legs, and he 
was closely guarded. Yet he twice escaped, and 
returning to his old haunts, spread fear through 
the city. For five years he was chained down 
and guarded, 

Ten years ago he professed to have come un- 
der the influence of relision. His conduct soon 
won for him the confidence of his keepers, and 
all the liberties of the prison were given him 
Ilis known daring gave him authority with the 
other prisoners. 

In 1868 a portion of the prison was burned, 
and in the confusion the doors were thrown open 
and the prisoners thronged into the yards. An 
attack was organized, the prisoners agrecing to 
force an escape. At this juncture only the pres- 
ence and authority of Norton prevented a terri- 
ble massacre. The prisoners were armed with 
implements from the shops, and the five hundred 
desperate men could easily have murdered the 
handful of keepers opposed to them had it not 
been for the superior daring and determination 
of Norton. 

This act probably secured him his pardon. 
From that time his position lix~ been almost that 
ofa deputy keeper. In Oct:'» y last the court of 
pardons granted him a par on the expira 
tion of half his sentence, ..... . took place on 
the 16th of this month . 

During the last ten years, all the money he 
has been able to earn by working over hours, 
has been given to the support of an aged mother, 
whom his disgrace has nearly killed. 

The first thing Norton did after being freed 





| was to walk up State Sireet to the house of Chief 


Justice Green, who had passed sentence upon 
him, and upon whom he had called down such 


In 1855, when twenty-four years old, he | 


This | 


Exercising the usual carefulness of her sex in 
protecting her fect from the gaze of vulgar men, 
she descended, picked up the whip, and handed 
it to her companion. This was the supreme mo- 
ment of his life. Instantly striking the horses 


ing after him in vacant wonder. 


chargers, and made an inspection of the lady’s 
muff, when he discovered a beautiful revolver, 
with six holes in one end, and the other end 
filled with little brown metallic cases, all ready 
for immediate action. In the satchel of the fair 
stranger was a full set of burglar’s tools, with 


relaxation.— Western Paper. 
es 
THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


This Puck of the woodland wilds belongs exclu- 
sively tothe South. Heis brave, sociable and 
useful. He is a game-looking bird of quict 
gray color, with nothing about his plumage to 
separate him from the rough coverings of bark, 





and the pendent moss that hangs in such weird | 


| grandeur from the limbs of decaying trees. 
| Over the summer-house of the Southern gar- 
| den, though occupied by visitors, the mocking- 
bird will perch, and curiously peer down on 
| his human companions, as if he would divine 
their thoughts. He will sympathize with the 
sounds of human voices, and enjoys the conver- 
sation and the laughter and wrangling of chil- 
| dren. 

Under such circumstances, he will dash from 
limb to limb as if crazed with excitement, occa- 
sionally giving vent to his spirit in carols that 
sare full of genius and heavenly melody; or, per- 
haps, inspired with some heroic idea, he will 
crowd into rapid measures the impotent resent- 
ment of the chicken hawk and the screams of the 
bald eagle. 

And when evening sets in, and the moon rises 
over the charms of a Southern garden—when 
| the night is warm, and the lettuce is up, and 
the door is open to catch a passing breath of air 
—whien the flowers have gone to sleep, leaving 
their fragrance to literally load the air—when 
nature is half exhausted under this semi-tropi- 
cal climate; the mocking-bird, perched upon 
some dead limb that protrudes beyond the rich 
purple follage, will pour out his wonderful over- 
ture of sweet notes, inspiring all living things 
with pleasure and admiration.— Appletons’ 
Journal. 


——+9>——___—_ 


THE SONGS OF HOME, 





The songs of home sound sweet in a foreign 
land. The following beautiful paragraph is from 
\® letter to the Christian Union, by Rev. C. S. 
| Robinson, D. D., written after visiting the Mount 
of Olives: 
While we thus sat in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, in busy contemplation of thoughts and 
themes so all-absorbing, suddenly our attention 


one tremendous blow, he sped away wiih the | 
speed of the wind, and left the fair damsel star- | 








After driving a mile or two he toned down his | 


her assault upon the buck, and this time sue. 
ceeded in dispatching him. The lady was ser}. 
ously but not dangerously injured. 


—_—__+o+—___—— 
A GOOD OLD BLANKET. 


One of the gallant naval actions during the 
war of 1812 was between the Enterprise and Bor. 


| er, a Yankee and a British ship, off the northern 


which she doubtless practised in her moments of | 





coast of New England. A lady sends an account 
toa Portland paper of some mementos of cap. 
tured British vessels, among which is an old 
“King George’’ blanket that don’t seem to know 
how to wear out: 


The Boxer was sold by government, and pur- 
chased by my father and uncke; but whether sic 
was fitted for sea by them, or broken up, 1 do 
not now recollect. Amonzg her relics I have in 
my possession a small cannon and cartridge. 
box, a chain-shot and a two-quart bottle (the 
last marked G. R. with a crow’s foot.) I have 
also a very thick and large-sized woollen blank- 
ct, also marked G. R. with a crow’s foot, burnt 
in, I think my father has told me, with powder, 
by what process I cannot conccive, and may be 
entirely wrong in my impression. This blanket 
has been in constant use in the family for more 
than fifty-five years—now covers my own bed— 
and seems to be good for as many morc years, 
while it might have been used for as long a pe- 
riod before the naval battle between the Bozer 
and the Enterprise off our coast. This blanket 
is a significant comment upon these “shoddy” 
days. As some of your little readers may not 
understand what “G. R.”? means, Ict me say that 
they are the initial letters of Gcorgius Rex, or 
King George, one of the Georges being King of 
Great Britain at the time of the manufacture of 
he articles. 

a. 


HOW THE NILE TASTES. 

All travellers do not talk so enthusiastically 
as this one of the taste of the Nile. Some, in- 
deed, denounce it as little better than the Mis- 
sissippi water. We presume, however, tlicir 
failure to appreciate the “‘sacred river” is be- 
cause they have no “capacity for pleasure.” 

The Nile water is particularly soft. It fills the 
mouth with a rich creamy taste; and in drink- 
ing it in order to enjoy it, it is well to spread it 
over every part of the palate. It should be 
drunk, not to quench thirst, but to create high 
pleasure. It should not, therefore, be swallowed 
in large draughts at atime, but taken at short 
intervals, every other hour or so. In the house 
the water-jar—the admirable Egyptian water-jar, 
which is so much more porous than the Indian 


| jar—should be at hand by day and by night 


was arrested by the strains of music which the | 


distant band was playing. Wecould hardly be- 
| lieve our ears; but over the walls of Jerusalem, 

and over the walls of the garden, came the fa- 
| miliar measures of the old Scotch song, “Annie 
Laurie.” Where they could have learned this 
air, no one imagines; possibly it was one of the 
acquisitions of the Crimean war. 


ane. But when the instruments swelled ont up- 
on that last little couplet of the song: 
“And she’s a’ the world to me! 


And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I’d lay me down and dee!”’ 


It would be natural to suppose this made one | 
unwelcome interruption to us there in Gethsem- | 


continually. The passion for Nile water, like 
the love of everything that is intensely exquisite 
in its way, increases with its enjoyment. No 
one who has once or twice tasted Nile water, and 
has a capacity for pleasure, will ever after con- 
sent to drink of it poisoned with the infusion of 
any other liquid. Jealous of its own honor, it 
appears to be the most averse of all waters to 
join in harmony with wine. Indeed, mixed 
with wine, itis a most nauseous compound. The 
clay jars, in which it is placed in the hotels, are 
very graceful in form, and finely adapted to keep 
the liquor cool. 
a. 


HEROES IN VICTORY AND DEFEAT. 


| An item of foreign news informs us that a 
| French prisoner at Wurtembury is taking a 


| course at the university. This man is a philos- 
| epee, His good sense and grit are admirable. 
He is superior to the depressing and demoraliz- 


terrible curses. He requested to see the judge, 
and on being admitted, begged his pardon, and 
stated his intention of living a thoroughly re- 
formed life. The judge greeted him cordially. 
It is Norton’s intention to enter into business in 
another State. 


his own experience at St. Albans, when he 
says,— 
“Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far; 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 


“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree; 
nd seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 


—@——————— 


DANGEROUS “LADY.” 


| ing influences of his situation. We do not know 
it seemed as if instinctively each one of us ac- | his name, but shall not be surprised to hear it at 
cepted this poor earthly love for a Caledonian | some future day. It is related of one of our 
maiden as a symbol and type of that higher, | young soldiers in the late war, who had left his 
that Divine love, which was more than all the | studies to enter the army, that he accidentally 
world to our hearts. | picked up a dilapidated Latin grammar in onc of 

Nobody said or sung the words we all so well | jis marches. He was subsequently wounded in 
knew; but when the strain ended one voice was | battle, and when his comrades sought him out 
heard quoting those better words still: “For! they found him at werk with the grammar, al- 
scarcely for a rizhteous man will one die; yet | though his wounds were yet undressed. Of such 


“There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

O with what peace. and joy, and love, 
Does she commune with God!” 

The beautiful hymn beginning, “I love to steal 
awhile away,” was written by a lady who was 
accustomed to visit a bower for secret prayer. 

The mother of Washington used to pray daily 
in the shelter of some picturesque rocks near 
her home. 

Jonathan Edwards loved to pray in the woods 
and fields, and on the margin of streams. If we 
remember correctly, one of his most remarkable 
religious experiences took place while he was 
praying in a secluded spot on the banks of the 
Hudson. | 





Whiteficld thus speaks of his evening devo- | 
tions, shortly after his conversion: “TI have a} 
garden near at hand where I go to talk with my 
God at the cool of every day. While I am mus- 
ing I am often filled, as it were, with the fullness 
of God.” 

Have a secret place for prayer. 
make it a blessing to your life. 


God will 


~~ er 


IMPRESSIVE ReBUKE.—It is related by Dr. 
Scudder, that on his return from his mission to 
India, after a long absence, he was standing on 
the deck of a steamer, with his son, a youth, 
when he heard a gentleman using loud and pro- 
fane languagé. ‘‘Friend,’’ said the doctor, ac- 


|} gentleman at last consented to let her share his 


| upon having her socicty, when, in changing her 


A story resembling the following in all the 
circumstances, save that the intended robbery 
was actually committed, used to be told many 
years ago, but this seems to have happened re- 
cently, and is probably a case of repeating an 
old trick : 

The following incident, which occurred last 
week in Guernsey county, Ohio, has a flavor of 
the times when Dick Turpin and kindred spirits 
worked their own sweet wills upon the people of 
“Merrie England.” 

A gentleman going to Cambridge in a two- 
horse carriage, for the purpose of paying taxes, 
was accosted by a well-dressed lady, who asked 
the privilege of riding with him to the village. 
He had a pair of excitable horses, and hesitated | 
about risking a lady’s life behind them. But 
she declared she was not a bit afraid, and the 





seat. 
She was a sprightly companion, and the gen- 
tleman was beginning to congratulate himself 





position, the lady displayed a pair of unmistak- 
| able men’s boots! Here was a surprise indced. 

Instantly visions of all the burglaries and high- 
| way adventures that recently made Guernsey 
county as pleasant an abode as a mining district 
of California, flashed across his mind. ‘Rob- 
ber” was the only explanation that appeared 
| possible to him, and he acted upon that idea. 
| He drove along as if nothing had happened, less 
| profuse in his compliments, but thinking very 
j} rapidly. Sudden he dropped his whip by the 
| roadside, and, as he could not leave his herses in 
— of the young lady, he was reluctantly 





compelled to request her to get out and return it. 


peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to dic; but God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” 


a. 
MRS. COLLINS’ FIGHT WITH A BIG 
DEER. 

Hand to hand encounters with wild beasts are 
not generally undertaken by women either in 
fact or fiction, and we venture to say that very 
few doing so would come off so well as the 
heroine of the combat described here: 

The Keokuk Constitution tells of a curious 
struggle between a woman and adeer, near Sum- 
mitsville, lowa. Mr. Will Collins, who resides 
near that place, started up a wild buck, and, in 


the chase, the frightened deer leaped over the | 
lt was immediate- | 


fence into Mr. Collins’ yard. 
ly attacked by a bull-dog, and detained until the 
hounds came up, which also engaged in the 
struggle. Mrs. Collins, who was the only per- 
son present at the time, took up the gun to shoot 
the buck, but, fearing she would kill one of the 
dogs, laid the weapon aside, and seizing an axe, 
went to the assistance of the canines. As she 
was aiming a blow at the enraged deer it sprung 
at her, knocking her down, and commenced 
stamping her in the breast. The dogs scized the 
buck and dragged it away from Mrs. Collins, but 
not until she was severely injured by its hoofs. 
Nothing daunted, Mrs. Collins renewed her at- 
tack upon the infuriated animal with the axe, 
but was again knocked down by it, and stamped 
more severely than before. Tiic dogs once more 
went to her rescue, and succeeded in getting the 
animal away from her. Mrs. Collins repeated 


| stuff heroes are made. 

Misfortune does not crush a high spirit. Wal- 
ter Raleigh wrote “The History of the World” in 
prison, and Kossuth in the same circumstances 
learned the English language from Webster's 
Dictionary and an old volume of Shakespeare. 

2 os 
THE BIGGEST PIE. 

The following may have been the original of 
the “four and twenty blackbirds” pie, “‘fit for 
king,” but it beats that musical pastry all hol- 
low: 

The greatest pie on record was made at Low- 
ther Castle, in Westmoreland, in the year 1762, 
and was sent up as a present to the kins. Jt 
contained two geese, four ducks, two turkeys, 
four wild fowl, one wild goose, six wild ducks 
three teal, two starlings, twelve partridges, > 
teen woodcocks, two guinea fowls, three spe, 
six plovers, three water hens, six widgeons, ove 
curlew, forty-six yellow-hammers, fifteen spat 
rows, two chaffinches, two larks, three thrushes, 
one fieldfare, six pigeons, four blackbirds, twen 
ty rabbits, one leg of veal, half a ham, three 
bushels of flour, two stone of butter. The whole 
pie weighed twenty-two stone three hundred 
and eight pounds. 

4 








THERE is a tradition that in its earlier days 4 
California paper appeared with this paragraph: 
“VVe have no vv in our type, as there is none 
in the Spanish alphabet. VVe have sent to the 
Sandvvich Islands for this letter; in the mean 
timi¢, re must use trvo V's.” 
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BABY’S PARTY. 
Our baby must have a party— 
He’s just a year old to-day; 
Under the leafy apple tree 
We'll crown him with blossoms gay. 
The robin, who sits in the branches 
And sings by his dear one’s nest, 
We will greet as the chief musician, 
And a self-invited guest. 
Go, Frankie, and tell Mrs. Biddy 
To come with her little brood; 
And call on your way for the lammie, 
And the kittens under the wood ; 
Tie Bruce to the little wagon— 
We'll play he’s a big black horse 
To draw the family dollies; 
They’ll want a carriage, of course. 
Here’s a basin of water for duckies, 
O see how they dive and swim! 
And O look at the darling baby! 
He knows they are all for him; 
He is smacking his lips to kiss them; 
He is reaching his hand to hold; 
And his heart is filled with a gladness 
And joy that may never be told. 
O baby, with hair so golden! 
O baby, with eyes so blue! 
What are the angels weaving 
In the future’s loom for you? 
If it be sorrow and sadness, 
If it be pleasure and joy, 
A true heart, patient and loving, 
God give to my baby boy. 
Guiding Star. 
————_+or—__—_- 
For the Companion. 


HOW PATSIE GOT WELL. 


When Patsie, who, as you remember, had been 
sick, began to get better, she thou¢ht she would 
write to grandma, who had gone away on a visit. 

This is what the letter said, according to Pat- 
sie’s read ng : 

‘Dear GRAN-MA,—I’m as well enough to be 
dressed and the doctor isn’t coming again ’less 
wesend for him, and my dolly’s arm is broken 
and I wish you’d get it mended; and next class 
to mine lives Fanny Brown and our teacher’s go- 
ing away and Auntie’s going to tell me how sor- 
ry Lam. : 

“Bud—she’s coing to get somebody else,—bud 
-I don’t know who,—bud—she don’t know 
either. : 

“Thou God seest me,’ that’s what I said last 
Sunday, just four words. Yes, and lots of kisses 
from Auntie and me and so forf.’”’ 

“Now I want a emberlope and a stamp on it, 
and then when’ll you send it?” 

Her letter to grandma finished, Patsie thought 
she should like to make paper dolls. 

This is just how they looked. 


She cut the head, arms and body quite to her 
own satisfaction, but her genius failed her when 
she reached the feet, and she had to appeal to 
tuntie for help. Auntie made them to corres- 
pond with the rest. 

‘Til write the faces myself,” said Patsie, and 
queer looking faces she made, as you may see, 
with different sized dots for eyes, a mouth all 
a to one side, and the nose forgotten en- 
irely, 

One of the dolls has on a dress which Patsie 
made, and “crimpled round the edge.” 

But a bright idea came into Patsie’s brain. 
Some of the paper which had been given her was 
sheets of by-gone fashions; ladies with big hoops 

nd trailing dresses; so she put her little scis- 
Ss to work and by cutting out each lady sep- 
’ mad she soon had a large company of paper 
Holls, 

To be sure, in that way some of the ladies were 
"ovided with long, full skirts, while others had 

Most none at all, or dwindled quite away to a 

int, but it was all the same to her, and they 

ved to amuse her some hours. 

Oue sunny day grandma came home, bringing 

th her a cunning little toy tea-service, which 
ould be for no one else in the house but Patsie. 
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Immediately all of her dolls were taken sick. | 


“f think this child must have tooken bad 


cold,’”’ said Patsie, holding Adeline Susan by her | 
china head; “her face feels chilly, an’ she con- | 


plains of her toof; and she’s got every thing in 
her froat, so as she can’t talk;”’ and dolly was 
soon tucked into bed. 

“’m shore Rose Victoria has the diar-fever, 
her face is so red; else the tickle-deroo; she 
seems very sick,” and waxy Rose was quickly 
undressed and laid beside Adeline Susan. 

“Now you must be good children and take 
your medinson,” said Patsie, bringing them a 
few drops of water in one of the little cups. 


uy : Nt 


i 








“You mus’ take your medinson before you 
have your breakfuss; that’s the way how the 
doctor says.” 

After their dose the dollies had their food, 
—Patsie’s little slate serving nicely for a tray,— 
and they ate as heartily as sick dolls could. 

“This is the first time Rose ever had a fever,” 
said Patsie, “and she is going to be sick three 
months;”’ but in less than half an hour both the 
dollies were up and having a tea-party with the 
new china. 

Presently Patsie’s little head was leaning on 
auntie’s shoulder. 

“Pm ti-it! Can’t [lie down and have a nap?” 
and such a weary sigh came with the words that 
auntie at once granted the request. 

For a minute and a half Patsie tumbled about 
on the pillow, shutting her eyes and singing 
“Shoo fly,” to a tune of her own making; then 
down she slid to the floor. 

“Here’s. the old lady up again,” said she. 
“Auntie, if I lie on the bed any longer I shall 
get stupid,” and away she ran to her play. 

After that auntie thought Patsie was well. 

x. fC. 
—__———__ +r - - -———— 
NEDDY’S BLACK SQUIRREL. 

Last spring squirrels were very abundant all 
over thecountry. The farmer voted them a nui- 
sance, as they picked out his corn as fast as he 
planted it, gnawed the bark from fruit-trees, and 
spoiled the young fruit. Soa great many of the 
poor little fellows were shot, poisoned and caught 
in traps; and a great many were caged, and 
tamed as pets for little boys and girls; and shin- 
ing tin squirrel cages with their rolling-wheels 
were in great demand. 

One of the farmers on the hill brought little 
Ned a beautiful black squirrel for a present. He 
was very wild at first, but very cunning for all 
that. Arthur went to the tin-shop, and bought 
a large cage with upper and lower stories, be- 
sides the big wheel for him to play in. 

Ned’s mother looked upon Dick at first as 
rather undesirable property, as he required a 
good deal of care and waiting upon; and Jane 
in the kitchen said, “The black fellow was more 
plague then profit; that cleaning his cage was 
no easy matter.” 

But now they all love Dick very much, and 
would not part with him for a great many dol- 
lars. Ned will give him a raisin or nut, or a lit- 
tle piece of maple sugar; and Dicky sits up, 
takes it in his little black hands, and holds it in 
such a cunning way! But the funniest thing is 
the care which Dick takes of his bed-room and 
bed, which is a shelf above the lower floor. 

If Ned puts a piece of paper in his cage, he 
will roll it up in a little ball as quick as can be, 
and run up and put it on his bed. Then he will 
give him a strip of cloth, which he will take and 
fold up as nice as can be, and carry that up; 
and fixes his bed to suit himself. And every 
morning he brings out his bedding and shakes 
it around, and puts it on the bars to air a little 
while; and, after he thinks it is all right, he 
folds it all up and carries it back to his bed-room. 











A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will Ve sent te any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRING 
ashington St., Boston. 


ER, 
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Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those sub-cribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 
The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.................. $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ #200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.........8100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present . 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each.................5 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. @12, 
| 10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .&3, 
| 10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 





These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 








enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy H 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the | 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. | 
| 

Remember, whether you get a Present or | 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscnber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PREsENT—If 
you persevere. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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Beautiful Chromo. 








We offer for sale PRANG’S BEAUTIFUL CHromo—“The 
octor’’—the retail price of which is three dollars. 
We will send it by mail, post-paid, to any person who 


forwards us one dollar. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


An Unusual Offer. 


We will send by mail, post-paid, to any person who 
sends us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Album, that will hold fifty pictures. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 











WE recommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Youth's Companion, to go to 
Mr. Cras. HERSEY, 179 Washington St., who wiil do the 
work cheaply and well. 


ty HYGEI 
“4 GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 


tree, by American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York. Ww 





for the Blood. Sold by 
Druggists. — 





EW INVENTION.—Twelve Tools in_One 
—Pocket Rule, Ruler, Square, Bevel, Screw-Driver, 
Chisel, Compasses, Scissors, Button-hole Cutter, Paper 
Knife, Eraser and Pencil Sharpener. Price, 75 cts. De- 
scriptive Circular for stamp. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. 8—2w 





Winsor & Newton's Oil and Water Colors, 
Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 
ers. Brushes. Materials for Drawing, Wax-flower mak- 
ing, Decalcomanie, &c. 

A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
127 Tremont Street, 
(Old Stand of A. A. CHILDS & CO.) 


~ Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

#30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
8—tm Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


8—3t 








YTPHAWM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in jive minutes, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysms in FIVE MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK erBrown. 
It consists of only one preparation. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Circulars sentfree. Sold by all druggists. 50—3m 





IMPLES ON THE FACE.—Those afflicted should 
send fur our “Pimple Remedy.” Price, $1. Address 
D. CLUM, box 367, Syracuse, WN. Y. j-3w 


Prowse SEEDS, &c. 
E. NEWBURY, Seedman_and Florist, Brooklyn, 
Conn., imperter and dealer in FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS, BUDDING PLANTS, FLOWERING 
BULBS, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue now ready, and free. I-iw 


F2=sH 4Np RELIARLE SEEDS. 


MY CATALOGUE OF 
Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
NOW READY. 


Mailed free to all applicants. Send your address; also, 
the address of your brother farmer, to 
oe JOHN 8. IVES, Salem, Mass. 


DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


—oR— 
Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
e ti N igia, Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
stamp for circular. Address 


VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 

















A Goop TIME to buy Clothing at reduced prices. You 
can always get what you want in this line at ArTwoop 
Bros., 38 and 40 Washington St. 1t will be well worth 
your while to give them a call. 

THE CHOICE FURNITURE displayed at the rooms of 
Messrs. P. F. PacKArD & Sons, No. 56 and 58 Union St., 
is well worth an examination. A first-class article, at a 
low price, with courteous attention to customers, is their 
aim. 





Who makes the original and only perfect dollar Steam 
Engine, with brass boiler, lamp and funnel, with silver- 
pliucd fly-wheel, cylinder, steam-chest, patent safety 
valve, &e., Which performs 1200 to 2000 revolutions per 
minute, and who sends it by mail, postage paid, te any 
part ofthe United States, on receipt of $130? Answer: 
CoLBy Bros, & Co., 508 heonlwaye N.Y. 





IT Is NO EXAGGERATION when we say that White Pine 
Compound has benetitted thousands, and is still being 
largely used for diseaces of the Throat, Lungs and Kid- 
neys. For sale every where. 

SURPRISING RESULTS are attainable by a free use of Po- 
land's Humor Doctor, whether the disease is of recent or 
long standing. Its efficacy in all complaints arising from 
a humorous state of the blood is wonderful, 


& TO S12 PER DAY.—Extra inducements in cash 
ql and premiums to canvassers for “Qur Maga- 


zine,”’ the best One Dollar Monthly in America. Speci- 
mens, 10 cts., or three for 25 cts. W.R. MATTISON, Pub- 
lisher, Newton, New Jersey. 9—lw 


WERBENA SEED-SEND 25 CENTS for a packet of 
our choice Verbena Seed; saved from a collection of 
100 named kinds. 
9—2w J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 
Try samples of our g: 


FREE. GAZETTE, Hallow at 





cat $1 Weekly. The 
Me. 9—4w 









Forres POSTAGE STAMPS, 
Forty varieties for Twenty-five Cents. 
A. H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 


Circulars post free. 9—lw 









YIRLS! Your name printed with fancy type on 50 nice 

¥W cards, cts., postpaid. “STANDARD,” Box 299 
Lebanon, N. H. 9—Iv 

OYS! Boys! ETA Kee 


A handsome Pocket Pistol, with molds, flask 
and case complete. Sent free by mail for $125. Address 
9—lw 1AY & CO., West Chazy, N. Y. 





Vy ONDERFUL COMBINATION! -Erasive TABLET, 

POCKET Mirror and Pin Cass. The Hallowell 
(Me.) Saturday Gazette says: Probably no otherinvertion 
in the world, from size, shape, variety of daily uses, dura- 
bility and price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. It is 
worth the price if only to examine as a curiosity. The 
parties are entirely responsible.” One sent tree for 25 cts., 


er three for 50 cts. 
—4w E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





HE BOYS’ ADVERTISER! 
An amateur Monti ly Paper, edited and pub- 
lished by a boy of seventeen. 
Liberal in Opinions! 
Republican in Politics! 
Wide-awake in Ideas! 
Containing serials, short stories, editorials, correspond- 
ence, literary items, &c., &c., all written by boys. 
TEXNMS-30 cts. a year, ‘The great new serial, “ROG- 
ER DALE,” commenced in January. Back Nos. furnish- 
ed. Now is the time to subscribe, 
Address, with 30 cts., 
, lw Advertiser, Birmingham, Conn. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 
For Sunday School and Day School. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL is a beautiful original quarter- 
ly Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, 
Recitations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises tor Sun- 
day School and Day School Exhibitions, Concerts, Fes- 
tivals, “Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by Alfred L. 
Sewell, of Chicago (for nearly six years editor of The Lit- 
tle Corporal Mayazine), and Mrs. M. B.C. Slade, of Fall 
River, Mass. Price, 50 cts. ayear; Six copies, one year, 
$2 50; single number, 15 cts. Issued by ALFRED L. Sew- 
ELL & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Il. (Back numbers, from 
the beginning, Jannary, 1570, can also be sent at same 
rate.) 





VickK’s 


FLORAT GUIDE 
For 1871. 


THE First Epition oF ONE HtNDRED AND FirtTy 
THOUSAND copies of Vick’s Itlustrated Catalogue 
of Seed Floral Guide, is published and ready 
to send out—1l00 pages, and an Engraving of almost every 
desirable Flower and Vegetable. It is elegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 

ood Engravings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and most instructive Floral Guide 
published. GERMAN EDITION published, in 
all other respects similar to the English 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870 as rapidly as possi- 
ble without application. Sent to all others who order 
them for 10 Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, 


- Rochester, N. Y. 


Tas FiINaesTr 
Children’s Carriages 
MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Comprising over 100 kinds, from $2 to $100 each. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 


508 Broadway, N. ¥., and Waterbury Vt., 
who also facture the cele i 


COLBY WR INGER, 
9—4w 





which has no equal! 


CROQUET. 
The best assortment in the market, from $3 to $25. 
Wholesale lists ready for 1871. 
COLBY BROS. «& CO., 





9-4w 508 Broadway, New York. 
BELLS STEEL COMPOSITION, 
LS Churches, Schools, Etc. 


For 
BLYM YER, NGRYON & CO., 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati Ohio. 
These celebrated Bells (Not Cast Iron or ““Amalgam"’) 
rivai in puritv and volume of tone those of copper and tin 
—are more durable, and cogt only one-third as mach. 
GG Send for descriptive circular, 5-4weop 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranzes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
—— Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
30—ly 
a Month, with Stencil and Key- 


96 and 98 NortH STREET, Boston. 
2 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 








4—tf 149 T: t Street, Bost 





plesfree. S. M. SPENCEa, Brattleboro’, Vt. —om 
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TERMS: 
The Susscrivrion Pricx of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 





New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN 
CURED, nd the money in a registered letter. 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80, 

The date against your name on tne margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter ween # subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered te be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be feund on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers sheuld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
FANS. 

France and China must be the breeziest coun- 
tries in the world, for from them come the larg- 
er part of the fans used by all nations. 

“That can’t be many,” I hear some Youth’s 
Companionite say. Ah, but it is; for frem 
France alone is sent out yearly an amount val- 
ned at over ten million frances, while China pro- 
duces nearly as large a number. This is for the 
world at large. But there are smaller manufue- 
tories which supply a home demand. 

Egypt and Turkey make their own. British 
Guiana supplics palm leaf fans to her tropical 
neighbors; Delhi makes punkahs of feathers, 
beads and pearls, and Assam of peacock’s feath- 
ers, set ina long staff, fitted to the foot of the 
servant who waves it back and forth. 

And their history is almost as old as that of 
canes. Fan-bearers surround the kings on old 
Egyptian monuments, and the offerings on al 
tars were guarded from vermin by their motion, 
while in Roman and Grecian amphitheatres, men 
and women shaded their faces with fans of os- 
trich plumes. 

In the middle ages perfumed leather was much 
used, and the best artists did not disdain to or- 
nament it. *ainting, gilding and jewels in- 
creased its value, and the infamous Madame Du 
Bani owned a fan, the diamonds in which were 
valued at fourteen hundred pounds. 

In making fans, as in almost every thing else, 
labor is subdivided, and the fan which sells at 
wholesale for a cent, may pass through twenty 
hands and come out worth twenty dollars. 
Three towns are devoted to making the pied or 
frame, the ribs of which may be of wood, ivory 
or mother-of-pearl. Four others manufacture 
ribs, and two the leaves. Over sixty 
thousand persons live by this trade, and as the 
skeletons come into Paris from the various 
towns, the eventai liste, who is the real fan-mak- 
er, arranges them artistically, and through the 
skilled workmen under his direction, mounts 
the leaves, ornaments them with feathers, tinsel 
or lace, and places the final decorations upon 
them. 


one or 


It is his business, too, to make new fash- 
ions, and furnish drawings to the artists, as well 
as to assort qualities. And, by the way, a dif* 
ferent workshop is used for each country. The 
length of rib which just suits Algeria, disgusts 
Madagascar. Turkish fans must never have 
upon them the likeness of any living thing. 
Buenos Ayres will have neither blue nor green. 
Asia calls for feathers alone, and South Ameri- 
ea wants paper and only paper. So if Paris 
stands, and you some day go about the beauti- 
ful city, and perhaps stroll into a fan manufac- 
tory, you must remember that one building will 
give you but one variety, and call for “more.” 
IleLen C. WEEKS. 
————_tor——__—_— 


Ax Apventurous Bank-piti.—A_ bank 


| tion now, when that disease is prevailing: 


was sent to the Treasury Department at Wash- | 
ington, a short time since. It was taken from | 
the body of a murdered Texan cattle-drover, 
several years ago, by Indians, who, in conse- 
quence of the variety of colorsin the rich en- 
“ravings, attached some special importance to 
it and cut the paper into several picces, dividing 
them among the tribe. A peace commissioner 
finally persuaded the gentle savages to give up 
the pieces, and he pasted them together, and for- | 
warded the check—now complete—to Washing- 
ton. 

| 
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VARIETY. 


A YOUNG CRIMINAL’S WARNING. 


Henry Welcome, a young man only nineteen 
years of age, has just been executed in Vermont | 
for the brutal murder of an_ old man whom he | 
designed to rob. He has left an address to 
young men, warning them with startling em- | 
phasis, to shun the course which led him to a | 
felon’s grave. His parents are Christians, and | 
of six sisters and four brothers, Henry was “the | 
only bad sinner among them,”’ to use his words. 
He wilfully left his home when sixteen years 
eld. He procured a good situation in Boston, 
but made bad acquaintances, learned to play Dbil- | 
liards, learned to drink, then “gambled and 
plunged into all sorts of wickedness,” until, he | 
says, ‘“‘the story of my transgressions and sins | 
would fill a large volume.” | 
When the unhappy boy came to meet death | 
on the scaffold, he awoke to a consciousness of | 
his awful situation, and his heart was wrung | 
with remorse. Hear his words: | 
“Finally, after one of my times, I went to 
Hinesburg, the first of October, 1868; but, my | 
friends, if I had listened to my mother’s plead- | 
ing voice, what a happy young man I should | 
have been to-day! And O, my friends, how | 
many heart-rending, earnest prayers has my kind 
mother offered to the throne of Grace and Mer- | 
cy for me! She never upbraided me, but strove 
to reclaim me by kindness, urging me to abstain 
from the sins I was committing daily. This was 
Thursday my mother gave me this advice, and I 
went from her arms with a kiss on my lips, plung- 
ing into all sorts of crime and sin, and on Satur- 
day of the same week I committed the crime so 
great that it will leave a stain upon the land for- 
ever, and when committed broke the heart of my 
mother, and hung millstones to the hearts of all 
my friends.” 
Will those to whom this warning is addressed 
heed it? Boys, who are fretful under parental 
restraint; young men, who are determined to 
“see life,’”’—who believe in “sowing wild oats,” 
and who will have their “times,”—will these 
heed the warning ?—N. Y. Examiner. 
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WASHINGTON NO SPEECHIFIER. 

It would seem from this that our first Presi- 

dent was as silent 2 man as our last one (i. ¢., 

our present one.) The following, of course, has 

no reference to his Farewell Address, which was 

read: 


Washington never made a speech. In the ze- 
nith of his fame he once attempted it, failed, and 
gave it up confused and abuashed. In framing 
the Constitution of the United States, the labor 
was wholly performed in committee of the whole, 
of which George Washington was, day after day, 
the chairman, but he spoke but twice during the 
convention, saying a very few words each time. 
The convention, however, acknowledged the 
master spirit, and historians affirm that had it 
not been for his personal popularity and the thir- 
ty words of his first talk, pronouncing it the 
best that could be united upon, the Constitution 
would have been rejected by the people. Thom- 
as Jefferson never made a speech. He couldn’t 
do it. 

aaa ericson 


SCARLET FEVER. 
An English paper contains the following item 
about scarlet fever, which is worth considera- 


“There can be no doubt that books which 
have been handled during recovery from fever— 
at the very stage, that is, when the skin is peel- 
ing—frequently become charged with disease- 
germs. It is of importance that the heads of 
schools should be aware of the danger of suffer- 
ing fever convalescents to borrow books, etce., 
from the school-room. A stock of suitable 
books should be provided against the evil day, 
to be burned when they have served their pur- 
pose. 





———— 
BAD BARGAINS. 


Once a Sabbath school teacher remarked that 
he who buys the truth makes a good bargain; 
and inquired if any scholar recollected an in- 
stance in Scripture of a bad bargain. 

“Ido,” replicd a boy. ‘‘Esau made a bad bar- 
gain when he sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” 

“A second said, “Judas made a bad bargain 
when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces ‘of sil- 
ver. 

A third boy observed, “Our Lord tells us that 
he makes a bad bargain, who, to gain the whole 
world, loses his own soul.” 

I have seen a good many boys in my time who 
have made bad bargains. Some change the Sun- 
day school for the street; and home for wicked 
company; and the Bible for bad. books; and 
health for tobacco. They always get the worst 
of it. Boys, look out fer these bad bargains.— 
Young Reaper. 





SALT WATER TURKEY, 





check for $500, which has had a curious history, 


| so he Jet go and dropped to the bottom of his 


Thanksgiving turkey was a fine bird. It had 
scales on its back, and was taken from a barrel 
labelled ‘No. 8 mackerel.’ ”’ 


_——_@-——__— 


WHAT TO READ. 

Are you deficient in taste? Read the best En- 
glish pocts, such as Thompson, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Pope, Cowper, Coleridge, Scott and 
Wordsworth. 

Are you deficient in imagination? Read Mil- 
ton, Akenside, Burke and Shakespeare. 

Are you deficient in powers of reasoning? 
Read Chillingworth, Bacon and Locke. 

Are you deficient in judgment and good sense 
in the commen affairs of life? Read Franklin. 

Are you deficient in sensibility? Read Goethe 
and Mackenzie. 

Are you deficient in political knowledge? 
Read Montesquicu, the Federalist, Webster and 
Calhoun. 

Are you deficient in patriotism? Read De- 
mosthenes and the Life of Washington. 

Are you deficient in conscience? Read some 
of President Edwards’ works. 

Are you deficient in any thing? Read the Bible. 





PARROT IN THE FIRE. 


An account of the fire in New York by which 
five hundred singing birds were destroyed, says: 
The parrot, true to his animal tenacity of life, 
painfully reminded his owner that he was in 
danger. First, he screamed and fluttered, and 
imitated a man spitting when the smoke began 
to assail his breathing apparatus. Then, as 
the heat increased, he ejaculated, in his harsh- 
est tones, ‘Polly want a cracker!” ‘Polly 
want a drink!’ When the wires got too hot 
and scorched his feet, he attempted to seek re- 
lief by clinging with his bill to the roof. But 
this, too, was untenable and burned his tongue, 


cage, hoarsely uttering, “You know how it is 
yourself!” In a few moments the volume of 
smoke thickened and suffocated all the other 
already stupefied little birds. 


~ _ 


HAD NO INFIRMITY. 


“What! Mr. M.,” said a wedding guest to a 
clergyman, “don’t you drink wine at a wed- 
ding?” 

“No, sir,’ was the reply; “I will take a glass 
of water.” 

“But, sir,” said the officious guest, “you rec- 
ollect the advice of Paul to Timothy, to take a 
little wine for his infirmity.” 

“T have no infirmity,” was the sententious re- 
ply. 


——— 


NOT THE SCHOOL SHE APPLIED FOR. 


The lady principal of a school, in her adver- 
tisement, mentioned her lady assistant, and the 
“reputation for teaching which she bears;” but 
the printer left out the “which,” so the adver- 
tisement went forth commending the lady’s “‘rep- 
utation for teaching she bears.” 
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NOT CLEAR ON MEDICAL TERMS. 


One Dr. Duncan received a severe injury some- 
where in the neighborhood of Cjncinnati. 

“‘Where were you hurt, doctor?” said a friend. 
“Was it near the vertebra?” 

“No, no!” said the disciple of Galen, “it was 
near the race-course.” 


-_——__>__—_—. 


GEORGE B. Cary, under sentence of death for 
murder in the Onondaga county (N. Y.) jail, 
writes to his brother, and he says: “Be good to 
my mother, and sister, and little brother, and do 
good to all; and I don’t want you to play cards. 
Do not play if any one asks you to. Tell them 
that your brother came to his death by cards 
and drinking.” 


LittLe Tony Foster’s first composition was 


as follows: 
ROOstTERs. 
ROOsters can cro wich Hens cant they Swal- 
ow there vittles hole caus they haint any Teeth. 
Some of them Can fight orful they are Good to 
Pick Wurms and Som times help A Hen build A 
Nest they never have but 2 Legs ROOsters never 
lay Eggs. 
AN OLD MAN in Lewiston, Me., recently sold 
fifty dollars’ worth of old silver coins, which he 
has kept sixty years, to look at. If it had been 
the out at interest, it would have accumulated 
put sum of four thousand dollars in that time. 


“ARTHUR,” said a good-natured father to his 
young hopeful, “I didn’t know until to-day that 
you had been whipped last week.” “Didn’t you, 
pa?” replied the hopeful. “I knew it at the 
time.” 

“BRETHREN,” said a speaker at a late mission- 
ary meeting, “I want you to turn your back 
upon this Board of Missions, your greenbacks, I 
mean, and if you presume to speak to them, talk 
in silver tones.” 


A CHILD three years old, who had seen parchd 
corn, but not the trees in bloom, came in one 
day in the early summer with her eyes as round 
as buttons, and said, ‘‘O, mamma, pop corn all 
over the pear trees!” 

Tuey are fond of titles in the East Among 
his other high-sounding titles, the King of Ava 
has that of ‘‘Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” 
This Jooks as though he had prepared for a long 
reign. 

THERE is a farmer in Yorkshire who has a 
mile of children. His name is Furlong, and he 





Here is a touching confession from the editor 
of the Glen’s Falls (N. Y,) Republican: “Our 


has four boys and four girls. Eight furlongs 
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NEGLECTED CovuGHs AND CoLps.—Few are aware of 
the importance of checking a Cough or ‘‘Common Cold” 
in its first stage; that which in the beginning would yielq 
to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon preys upon the Lungs, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” or CovuGH LOZzENGEs, af- 
ford instant relief. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are good for nothing. Be sure to OBTAIN the true 
**Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” Sold every where. 





Ax EXCELLENT CARPET FOR LITTLE MONEY.—The 
rush for those Carpets at 37% cents per yard, full yard 
wide, still continues at Jonn J. PEASLEY & Co.'s, 47 
Washington Street, Boston. No one should lose the op- 
portunity to secure a good carpet at a low price. 





Joun J. PEasLtey & Co., Carpet dealers, 47 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, are raising quite a sensation by retail- 
ing a Carpet at 37% cents per yard, full yard wide. 





THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Ten Thousand yards 
English Tapestries will be cut up for our customers at 
$1 12% per yard. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest and 
most desirable styles of foreign as well as home manufac- 
ture. Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 
8—3w 7 Washington St., Boston. 
| einige GARDEN and FLOWER, FRUIT, 
HERB, TREE and SHRUB, and EVERGREEN 

SEEDS, postpaid by mail. 25 different packets of cithe 
class for $100. The six classes, $500. Catalogue gratis, 
Agents wanted. Sceds on commission. 

y—4w B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 








OW TO MAKE AND WORK AN ELEC. 
TRIC TELEGRAPH, with six illustrations; 
Faraway in the Frozen Seas, a Tale of Adventure; 
Sketches. Ornamental Art, Puzzles, etc., etc., will be 
found in HAPPY HOURS for March: Only 25 cts.a 
ear. Five copies for $l. Send subscriptions to 0. A, 
ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. lw 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 

WHEELER & WALSON, 
HOWE, ETNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &., 
Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per Month, 
or may be paid furin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and ‘Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
( Successors to Engley & Rice), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 


BOVEY & CO.’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 
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FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
For 1871, 


Is now ready. Contains 125 pages, with descriptions of 
over 20¢€0 species and varieties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds; Noveluies of the season; choice Gladiolus; Siim- 
mer-Flowering Bulbs, etc. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
lished; giving p actical and plain directions for the cul- 
ture of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of Gardens, 
ete. Sent gratis to all our customers of last year, with- 
out request, and to all others on receipt of two stamps. 
Address 


HOVEY & CO., 


53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee that all seeds ordered shall reach the pur- 
chaser 8—3w 


$5 
Printing 
Office. 
6—iw 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





With Press, Types and Furniture 
cemplete. Instructive amusement, 
and very profitable, for any boy. 
Needed by every business man. Send 
two stamps for descriptive circular 
and specimens of printing. 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








Warranted to suit all Tastes. *4-8w 
AMATEUR 
CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE 


Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


25th Edition. This work is now too well known to 
need full description; it contains 120 pages, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED, With over twe hundred Engravings of 
Flowers and Vegetables. 


Two Splendid Colored Lithographs, 


which have been prepared at great expense. Over 200 
varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, embracing novelties 
both fureign and American, fully descyibed, to which is 
added a descriptive list of new and rare Gladiolus, Lilies, 
etc. This work has been published regardless of expense, 
and as Mr. Bartlett, the well-known Agriculturist of New 
Hampshire, expresses, “is far ahead of any thing of t 
kind ever before issued from the American press.” Our 
custom has been to charge for this work to all but our 
customers, but we find that nearly al. receiving it become 
so, and we have concluded to 
Send it Free to Applicants, 

upon receipt of two stamps. Address 

7—2weop WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass 
PATENTS! 
American and European. 

UNN & CO. continue to give opinions in regard 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 

make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pr& 
pare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assigh 
ments, and prosecute mee for Letters Paten 
at Washington, and in all European Countries. a: 

ive special atfeiftion to the prosecution of Rejec 

laims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences. 1878 

{@> Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 1819, 
furnished Free. Address 

MUNN & CO., 
*49—S8teop 37 Park Row, New York. 

















make one mile. 


C. H. SimonDS, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD ST., BosTOM 
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